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| GPEEDY 
f E tasers, blackboards, crayon 


ke affia, reeds, record forms and binders 


V arious new teaching materials 





| nks, inkwells, index cards 


C raft supplies of all kinds 


EF verything to equip 
your school 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


311-313 WEST MAIN ST. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


AN INVITATION 


When you're in Louisville 
—stop in and visit us. 























NICHOLS’ NEW 
JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


The Basal Adopted Text in Kentucky Schools 
for the Eighth and Ninth Grades 


Guidance—where and when needed Right thinking and right attitudes 
Increasing the vocabulary Budgeting—time and cash 
Improving the handwriting Personal account records 
(No knowledge of bookkeeping is required) 
Business calculations to develop skill 
Good business traits—loyalty, honesty, courtesy, accuracy, etc. 
Elementary banking and business forms 
How to use the telephone and telegraph 
Mailing packages and filing methods 
Social—business exercises, problems, lessons and questions 
Achievement tests and teachers manuals 


Let Us Help You Start This Most Interesting Course 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


























“Sounder teeth and 
firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance— 
that’s why 
we stress 
gum massage!“ 


Today’s creamy foods, 
as this young man 
knows, deprive the 
gums of the exercise 
they need for health. 


Some day she'll thank 
this teacher for start- 
ing her on the road to 
sound, healthy teeth 
and strong, firm gums. 








Right in the classroom the men and women of to- 
morrow are learning how to help protect their spar- 
kling smile for years to come—are being taught that 
care of the gums is as important as care of the teeth. 








Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage as an 

Aid Towards Sounder Teeth 

and Healthier Gums 


DUCATORS today realize that the future habits 
E of youngsters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many schools, in regu- 
lar classroom drills, young Americans are being 
taught the importance of gum massage to sound 
teeth and healthy gums. 

Today’s soft foods rob our gums of exercise, deny 
them the natural stimulation they need for healthy 
firmness. They tend to become weak and tender— 
sensitive to the touch—often they flash that warn- 
ing signal—a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Modern gums, because of modern foods, need 
extra care—the stimulation of massage. Its tech- 
nique, as taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. And, as teachers 


explain, circulation is quickened in the gum tis- 
sues—lazy gums respond to this exercise with new, 
healthier firmness. 


As an aid in gum massage, many dentists recom- 
mend the use of Ipana because it is especially de- 
signed not only to help keep teeth sparklingly 
bright but, with massage, to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. Try Ipana yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. You’ll discover a brighter lustre to your 
teeth—your gums will feel better,400k better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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free booklet, “This Amazing America” 


Next to seeing America’s wonders in person, your pupils will most enjoy seeing and reading 
about them in “This Amazing America.” Here in one booklet are 140 colorful ways to arouse 
class interest in geography, history, travel ... 140 natural and man-made oddities pictured 
and described to appeal equally to children and adults. 

Your students won't be the only ones interested...you'll find yourself planning to include a 
few of these exciting places in next summer's vacation trip. All of these extraordinary places 
can be visited by Greyhound...at fares only 13 the cost of driving a small car. Don’t wait 
until summer to introduce yourself to Super-Coach comfort and savings on week-end trips. 





—( The tT 





GREYHOUND 





MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 
Thousands of teachers have been delighted with Greyhound’s booklet, “THIS AMAZING AMERICA.” 
It contains 140 pictures and stories about strange and unbelievable things and places. For your free 
copy, mail this coupon to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky. !f you 
want fares and facts about any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit onthe line below. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . 


School Legislation 


Crus PRESENT SESSION of 


the legislature has followed in some re- 
spects a different course from that of 
previous sessions. 

One of the important variations was 
the introduction and passage of the Bud- 
get Bill at the very beginning of the ses- 
sion. While this procedure forestalled 
any considerable effort to secure an ap- 
preciable increase in the school per capita, 
it was nevertheless a wise and strategic 
move. 

The appropriation for the public 
schools for the biennium of 1938-40 is 
$19,122,123.68. This is an increase of 
$1,092,560.00 over what the schools re- 
ceived in the current biennium. To the 
above amount may be added the interest 
on State School Bonds, as provided in the 
Constitution, amounting annually to 
$138,938.16. 

The amount of $500,000 was also ap- 
propriated for free textbooks for each of 
the two ensuing fiscal years. 

Appropriations for the University of 
Kentucky and for the Teachers Colleges 
were slightly in excess of the previous 
two-year period. 

The usual grist of bills pertaining to 
education has been poured into the legis- 
lative hopper. These cover many features 
ranging all the way from traffic regula- 
tions regarding school busses to the matri- 
monial prerogatives of school teachers. 


One of the bills introduced early in the 


session was the biennial reminder of the 


session of 1920, the “County Superin. 
tendents Bill.” It is like the proverbial 
bad penny. Astute observers can predict 
with unerring accuracy a year or more in 
advance, who will sponsor this measure 
in the succeeding session of the legisla. 
ture. Its sponsorship is always the out- 
growth of local controversy or local 
rivalry. One individual tries to get 
revenge on his opponent by threaten. 
ing him with “the people.” A vivid 
and erratic imagination easily con 
jures up a woeful picture of direful con- 
ditions. The seeker for retribution sniffs 
the air of battle and the political bantams 
whet their spurs for the conflict. The 
welkin rings with crimination and te. 
crimination and the unsophisticated seek 
the caves for safety and bemoan the fall 
of the empire of culture. But the sea 
soned old warriors, who have smelt the 
smoke of battle for a generation or two, 
stand on the sidelines and smile until the 
heaving gladiators have exhausted their 
resources and the curtain falls on the 
modern “Comedy of Errors.” 

This pathetic travesty will continue un- 
til local authorities clean the Augean 
Stables. It is easily conceivable that if 
individuals continue to abuse the privi- 
leges of the law and persist in prostituting 
the profession and the purposes of educa- 
tion to selfish ends, the time will soon 
come when the public, with righteous in- 
dignation, will rise up and smite those 
who abuse the instruments designed for 
the education of children. And this is as 
it should be. No law can ever be drafted 
that will prevent men from being un- 
scrupulous, and men who are unscrup- 
ulous have no place in education. 
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K.E. A. Discussion Contest 


By Louis CLIFTON 
University of Kentucky 


— FIFTH ANNUAL dis- 
cussion contest sponsored by the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has as its sub- 
ject this year “Teacher Retirement.” It is 
open to all pupils in grades VII to XII in- 
dusive. There are separate divisions for 
grades VII and VIII and for grades IX to 
XII. Prizes of $25, $15, and $10 will be 
awarded to the winners of first, second, 
and third honors in each of the two divi- 
sions. There will be sixteen district con- 
tests held between March 1 and March 26. 
The winners of these district contests will 
meet in the final State contest at Lexing- 
ton on April 9. The final State winners 
will speak before the general session of the 
Kentucky Education Association on Thurs- 
day, April 14. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers are urged to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to have the 
question of Teacher Retirement discussed 
and explained in their communities. En- 
tty blanks, a bulletin dealing with teacher 
retirement, and a bibliography may be 
obtained by addressing the Department 
of University Extension, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

This is an opportunity not only for ex- 
perience in public speaking for our pupils, 
but also to acquaint our present and fu- 
ture school patrons with the problems 
that confront school people. If this proj- 
ect of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion should be used properly it would not 
be many years until most of the legislators 
and leading citizens would have a much 
better understanding of problems con- 
fronting our schools than many of them 
now have. 


IF and AND 


©), YOU succeed 
At anything 
There is one rule 
You must obey, 
And that command 
Is all tied up 
In one word: work. 
And if you think 
You can “get by” 
By cutting down 
On working time 
Or slighting tasks 
Laid out for you, 
You are all wrong. 
There’s just one way 
To measure up 
To life’s stern call, 
And if you miss 
That simple way 
You have recourse 
To nothing else. 
And after all 
There is more joy 
In honest toil 
And well earned rest 
That follows on, 
Than in the fear 
And doubt and dread 
That go along 
With all the plans 
That men have made 
To get reward 
For doing less 
Than law demands. 


W. PK. 


“The mind of a man changes his face 


for good or evil.” 
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Politics and the Teacher 


Oy RECENT ISSUE of 


Education News reports that a state 
teachers’ association was asked to sup- 
port resolutions requesting “more ade- 
quate salaries’ and “more adequate sick 
leave.” These resolutions were passed. 
Another convention meeting during the 
same month heard an appeal to engage in 
an “aggressive program of political activ- 
ity” to bring better enforcement of ten- 
ure laws and to restore contributions to 
the teacher pension fund. Another con- 
vention reported in the same issue listened 
to an address urging opposition to the 
diversion of any portion of the sales tax 
away from educational purposes. This 
brings up the question of whether or not 
it is wrong for a teacher to participate in 
political affairs having to do with the 
schools. Is a teacher justified in taking 
sides in school politics ? 


Before discussing this question, the 
term “‘political affairs” should be defined. 
In this discussion “‘political affairs’ is 
meant the determination of policy as dis- 
tinguished from administration. Boards 
of Education should function in the de- 
termination, crystallization, and declara- 
tion of the will of the public. Their 
powers are discretionary, and in a democ- 
racy they must be held responsible to the 
people for the use of these discretionary 
powers. The amount of tax money to 
be requested from the public is a discre- 
tionary or policy-determining function. 
The spending of this money after it has 
been allocated is an administrative func- 
tion. The proper duty of the board is to 


reflect the will of the people in matters - 


of school policy. This is a matter which 


By KENNETH P. VINSEL 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Louisville 


ordinarily should require only a small por. 
tion of a board member’s time. The 
carrying out of these policies is purely 
an administrative function and should be 
left to the superintendent and his staf, 
When boards of education find it neces. 
sary to meet often and concern them. 
selves with details it is almost certain that 
they are devoting time to administration, 
which is not the function of the board, 


Unfortunately for our public adminis. 
tration the people of this country have 
not learned to draw a distinction between 
policy determination and the carrying out 
of policy. A real separation of the two 
is necessary and desirable. Only when 
this distinction is generally accepted by 
the public can we expect to see career 
merit systems in public administration. 
When once separated, policy determina- 
tion or politics should not enter adminis- 
tration and it is equally important that 
administration does not enter politics. So 
long as persons in administration con- 
tinue to enter politics so long will it be 
irresistible for the politician to meddle 
in administration. 


The recent report of the President's 
Committee on Administrative Manage: 
ment used this principle when a metit 
system was recommended to include all 
positions in the Executive Department 
“except those which are policy-determin- 
ing in character.” Again when the con- 
mittee suggested that the White House 
assistants have ‘‘a passion for anonymity,’ 
the committee realized that an assistant to 
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the President would be dangerously near 
the focus of public attention but that if 
the assistants were to be career men they 
would need to withdraw as far as possi- 
ble from the responsibilities of policy 
forming. 

The shifting of public opinion is like 
the motion of a pendulum swinging one 
way and then another and he whose head 
protrudes above the parapet of adminis- 
tration is likely to find himself struck by 
the pendulum. The politician must take 
chances and attempt to guess public opin- 
ion but he cannot always be right. Even 
if he is willing to change with public 
opinion it is too much to expect him to 
always guess right. The politician’s place 
therefore will tend to be a temporary one. 


The administrator on the other hand 
must be permanent and he must contrib- 
ute the expert knowledge and experience 
necessaty to administer the policies of 
complex and technical governments. Ad- 
ministration in any branch of public serv- 
ice is hopelessly handicapped if it must 
perform its services under the influence 
of a vicious spoils system. The spoils 
system is traditional in the United States 
but it need not always be. 


The administrator's withdrawal from 
politics does not mean that the teacher and 
other public administrators will not be a 
teal and vital force in a democracy. But 
as public servants are paid to perform 
administrative services for the public, 
their services in public contacts should be 
confined more closely to reports of the 
conditions upon which policies may be 
determined. In this sphere they will be 
extremely important but it is not their 
function to decide the policies or to be 
a member of a political pressure group 
attempting to determine policies. 


It is the teacher’s duty as an adminis- 
trator to give the public and the politician 


information concerning conditions, causes, 
and effects in the field of education. This 
information may include teachers’ salaries, 
retirement funds, or new school buildings. 
But the risk of determining the policy to 
be adapted is left the responsibility of 
the politician. In other words, a teacher 
cannot attempt to coerce, or even to lead 
public opinion, lest he jeopardize his true 
function—that of carrying out or admin- 
istering the public will. If we are to 
have democracy and at the same time 
efficient and economical administration he 
cannot do both. 


The teacher is purely a part of public 
administration and is charged with carry- 
ing out directions given by the superin- 
tendent whose directions should be based 
on policies of the board of education. 
The teacher can contribute advice and in- 
formation through the proper channels to 
the superintendent. The proper channel 
is usually through the principal who in 
turn may relay the information to the next 
superior officer. Teachers who short cit- 
cuit their superiors to go directly to the 
board are encouraging the board to leave 
its proper sphere and meddle in adminis- 
tration. 


The superintendent’s position is ad- 
ministrative and he must advise with his 
board and act as a liaison between the 
layman and the technical problem of 
carrying out the policies. The superin- 
tendent is, however, bound to the policies 
of the board, for it is the board and not 
the superintendent who is responsible to 
the public. 


Associations of teachers formed to im- 
prove their services are proper but they 
should confine their activities to the im- 
provement of administration and to ad- 
ministrative reporting. Acting as politi- 
cal pressure groups they tend to discour- 
age a career merit system. Teachers will 
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continue to vote their convictions but ex- 
pression of their opinions on controversial 
school policies should be kept within nar- 
row limits. Here the teacher would do 
well to develop that passion for “‘anonym- 
ity.” 

Public administration and the public 
have much to gain from a genuine separa- 
tion of politics and administration. School 
administration is a most important part 
of public administration. 


You Need the N. E. A. and the 
N. E. A. Needs You 


By D. Y. DUNN 


N. E. A. Director for Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


A; A KENTUCKY teacher 
you must be conscious of the gains recent- 
ly made for education in our State by the 
co-operative efforts of teachers through 
the K. E. A. To complete our organized 
effort in the interest of education we all 
need to become members of the N. E. A., 
which truly represents the teaching pro- 
fession of our nation. You cannot claim 
full membership in your professional 
organization until you are a member 
of the National Education Association. 
Local, district, and state educational asso- 
ciations are effective working units of the 
profession but broad and lasting gains 
can best be made and consolidated when 
all states are moving together towards 
larger and definite goals developed and 
sponsored by the National Association. 

Through its research divisions and 
special committees the N. E. A. is con- 
stantly accumulating facts to convince the 
taxpayer that education is a necessary in- 
vestment. All teachers are benefited by the 
aggressive program of the N. E. A. but 
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only those who are members make the 
program possible and are helped most by 
it. Every teacher needs the inspiration 
that comes from the professional group, 
You need the N. E. A. and the N. E. A 
needs you. 


On December 31, 1937, there were only 
2,422 N. E. A. memberships from 
Kentucky. At least this many more 
memberships should be sent in at the be. 
ginning of this year. Ask the other 
teachers of your school system to join you 
in making your enrollment 100 per cent 
and let the next issues of the K. E. A. and 
the N. E. A. Journals carry the news to 
your co-workers that you want to see your 
profession grow and that you want to 
grow with it. The independent districts 
of Ashland, Lexington, Owensboro, Pike- 
ville, Elizabethtown, Paris, Bloomfield, 
and Vine Grove and the counties of 
Bullitt, Campbell, Fayette, Kenton, and 
Nelson were 100 per cent in the N. E. A. 
on last December 31st. The faculty mem- 
bers of Murray and Eastern Teachers Col- 
leges have 100 per cent membership in 
the N. E. A. 


Under the leadership of Dr. W. S. 
Taylor, as State Director last year, Ken- 
tucky won second honors in the nation 
for percentage increase in N. E. A. men- 
bership. This set a high goal for us this 
year, but not too high. Many Kentucky 
teachers are now members of the N. E. A. 
but not enough. New memberships are 
coming in but not enough. Send your 
membership dues ($2.00) to Dr. T. D. 
Martin, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and get every issue 
of the Journal during 1938. Make this 
your expression of professional loyalty 
and identify yourself with the organized 
group that is vigorously seeking increased 


‘opportunities for you to serve the Ameri- 


can youth. 
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The Pioneer Kentucky Educator 


Se MORE THAN a year 


America has been celebrating the Horace 
Mann Centennial. It is the greatest edu- 
cational celebration ever held and has 
been sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association. This will revive Horace 
Mann’s Human Science which is the true 
anthropology and when applied in human 
engineering and human culture will make 
harmony of our world chaos. It creates 
peace, love, harmony, unity, health, pur- 
ity, and happiness. It is the basis of true 
physical, social, intellectual, creative, 
moral, and spiritual education. It will 
displace artificial systems of psychology 
that have gone bankrupt and cannot solve 
educational problems. 


Dr. Charles Caldwell of Transylvania 
University and later of the University of 
Louisville graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1796 and thus received 
his medical degree the year Horace Mann 
was born. In 1821 Dr. Caldwell went 
to Europe to buy a library for Transyl- 
vania University with $10,000 that had 
been appropriated for that purpose by 
the Kentucky Legislature. While he was 
in Paris he studied the anthropological 
discoveries of Doctors Gall and Spurz- 
heim and was the first to bring a knowl- 
edge of them to America. That was 
sixteen years before Horace Mann began 
to apply those discoveries in the schools 
of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell was born May 14, 
1772, in Caswell County, North Carolina. 
He wrote more than two hundred books, 
monographs and pamphlets on scientific 
subjects. At the age of 21 years he trans- 
lated Blumenbach’s Elements of Physi- 
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By JOHN T. MILLER, D. sc. 


Editor of 
The Character Builder 


ology from Latin to English and thus won 
an international reputation. George D. 
Prentice, editor of the Louisville Journal, 
was familiar with the work of Dr. Cald- 
well for many years and in an excellent 
review of it he said: 

“Dr. Caldwell is one of the few living 
bonds connecting the present with the 
past two generations, and is in many re- 
spects one of the most remarkable men 
that our country has yet produced. Com- 
ing into active life near the close of the 
18th century, for nearly three score of 
years he has exerted no small influence in 
various walks of science and literature. 
He was surrounded in early professional 
life by such men as Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
Shippen, Kuhn, Wistar, and others, the 
early giants of the medical profession; 
and of these, then in the zenith of their 
renown, Dr. Caldwell was at once the 
peer and compeer.” 

November 6th and 7th, 1832, Dr. 
Caldwell lectured on Physical Education 
to the teachers of Lexington, Kentucky. 
He began his address to them thus: 


“Let me here apprise you that in giv- 
ing my definition of education I must 
speak in terms of Gail’s anthropology. 
As education relates to the operations of 
mind as well as of body it must be con- 
sidered and presented as well summarily 
as in detail with a reference to some sys- 
tem of mental philosophy. Of all the sys- 
tems I have examined, and I have looked 
carefully into several of them, that of 
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Gall and Spurzheim is the only one I 
can either believe or understand. As 
soon would I bind myself to find the 
philosopher’s stone or to concoct the 
elixir of life out of simples as to find sub- 
stantial meaning in many of the tests of 
fashionable metaphysics. Indeed the 
dream of alchemists and not a few of 
those of metaphysicians have a strong 
family likeness, and well they may. They 
are the twin-brood of parents, Error and 
Superstition, and were ushered into life 
during the Dark Ages. These are my 
reasons for speaking in conformity to 
Gall’s anthropological principles in the 
definition I am about to offer.” 


One of the most delightful and profita- 
ble experiences of the writer on a re- 
cent lecture tour from Washington, D. C., 
to Los Angeles was studying the collec- 
tion of books on Dr. F. J. Gall’s anthro- 
pological discoveries in the library of 
Transylvania University and the public 
library of Louisville. Teachers who are 
within reach of those two libraries should 
not neglect the books on the true science 
of mind and body written by Gall, Spurz- 
heim, Caldwell, Vimont, and others more 
than one hundred years ago. A perfect 
copy of Vimont’s Atlas on Human and 
Comparative Anatomy is the only work 
of the kind ever prepared. In the Library 
of Congress they knew of only two copies 
in America; one in the Boston Public 
Library and one in the Surgeon-General’s 
Library in Washington, D. C. There is 
a copy in the Horace Mann Library, 729 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, and one 
in the Louisville Public Library. 


In his book “The Wonderful Century” 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the greatest 
naturalist of his time, considers the neg- 
lect of Gall’s anthropological discoveries 
one of the greatest losses of the 19th cen- 
tury. On page 160 he says: 


“We have also neglected and rejected 
some important lines of investigation 
affecting our own intellectual and spiritual 
nature; and have in consequence made 
serious mistakes in our modes of edy. 
cation, in our treatment of mental and 
physical disease, and in our dealings with 
criminals. A sketch of these various fail. 
ures will now be given and will, I believe, 
constitute not the least important portion 
of my work. I begin with Gall’s anthro. 
pology, a science of whose substantial 
truth and vast importance I have no 
more doubt than I have of the value and 
importance of any of the great intellectual 
advances already recorded.” He then 
gives 34 pages of some of the most funda- 
mental observations ever made on the 
science of life and concludes: 


“In the 20th century Gall’s anthro- 
pological discoveries will assuredly attain 
general acceptance. His human science 
will prove itself to be the true science of 
mind. Its practical uses in education, in 
self-discipline, in the reformatory treat- 
ment of criminals, and in the remedial 
treatment of the insane, will give it one 
of the highest places in the hierarchy of 
the sciences; and its persistent neglect and 
obloquy during the last hundred years 
will be referred to as an example of the 
almost incredible narrowness and prej- 
udice which prevailed among men of 
science at the very time they were mak- 
ing such splendid advances in other fields 
of thought and discovery.” 


When due credit is given the pioneers 
who have been laboring for a hundred 
years or more to give Gall’s anthropologt- 
cal discoveries their merited place as the 
basis of human science applied in human 
engineering and human culture, Dr. 
Charles Caldwell of Kentucky will be 


‘known as the first to bring this univer- 


sally needed science to America and to 
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yse it in the educational lectures he gave 
he teachers of Kentucky. When this 
inductive study of life once gets its 
metited place as the basis of education 
it will keep that place as long as the hu- 
man race endures. 

As long as the fashions in psychology 
change every year as they do in millinery, 
education will not be able to give the 
help it should in solving the problems of 
human culture. One year psychoanalysis 
is fashionable, then behaviorism, which 
gives way to psychiatry and in turn that is 
displaced by mental hygiene. Now gestalt 
psychology is being imported from Ger- 
many. When there is no more material 
out of which to create artificial systems 
of psychology then the anthropological 
science of life of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 


Horace Mann, Charles Caldwell, and their 
disciples will be universally used in all the 
phases of human science and human 
culture. 

When the writer lectured in Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., on 
Horace Mann, President Higbie handed 
him a teacher’s bulletin that ended with 
these lines: 


Behaviorism is a “Comedy of Errors.” 

Freudianism is a “Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream.” 

Gestalt is “Much Ado About Nothing” (or 
very little). 

In all, there is much “Love’s Labor Lost,” 
leading to a psychology of “As You Like It.” 


The anthropology of Horace Mann and 
Charles Caldwell will end all this. 





Meditations of an English Teacher 


MW, ROOM is on the 


fourth floor. For a long time I did not 
like to teach on the fourth floor. I felt 
too far away from the bustling importance 
of the office, the genial morning wave of 
the postman, and the little yellow kittens 
that came wandering in with plaintive 
mews and inquiringly lifted tails. 

But I am used to my fourth-floor room, 
now. I am used even to the breathless- 
ness that comes from scurrying up the 
stairs just before the last bell rings. My 
pupils are used to it, too. When I taught 
on the second floor, my pupils came in 
just after lunch all primed for after-dinner 
talks. They came in with yards and yards 
of left-over energy which they proposed 
to use in conversational ruffles—having 


By NAOMI JOHN WHITE 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


nothing at all to do with the pattern 
called English grammar. 


But now, after four swift flights of 
stairs, they do not have these extra yards 
of energy. They come in with their pink 
tongues lolling out, and their round eyes 
helpless, and sit panting before me while 
I talk infinitives and adverbs and preposi- 
tional phrases. 


As I say, I am used to my fourth-floor 
room, now. That is, I think Iam. Only 
some times, the times when all is quiet 
and not even a whisper ripples the still- 
ness around me, I wonder if perhaps I 
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have not just exchanged my after-dinner 
talks for after-dinner naps. 


Thomas says that he does not see any 
use in taking history. History, according 
to Thomas, is entirely unnecessary and 
should be left plumb out of the course of 
study. Somehow, this morning I wasn’t 
so perturbed about Thomas’ attitude on 
history as I should have been. It was a 
lovely morning, and the sun was shining, 
and a new bud had appeared on my sur- 
prised and flustered geranium plant on the 
window sill. I rather imagine that I was 
unusually smug and satisfied with my 
world this morning. 

“Without history,” I paused to inform 
Thomas, “one would understand nothing 
of present day affairs. Don’t you really 
think that what you need is just a little 
more honest toil? Suppose you go right 
back to history class and work harder.” 


But Thomas was not so easily appeased. 
He sighed a little dejectedly and looked 
out the window at a line of frivolous- 
minded clouds playing leapfrog over the 
Citizens National Bank. “Well,” he 
agreed, “I'll try. But I ain’t much in that 
class noway but a sort of active pall- 
bearer.” 


Like all teachers, I do hate inattention. 
It is, I somehow feel, a purely personal 
insult when Junior yawns and looks out 
the window and Sue Ellen marks absent- 
mindedly with her pencil while I am talk- 
ing. 

On oral English days I sit in the back of 
the room. Last Friday the talks were un- 
usually dull and my mind wandered. I 
thought about the committee meeting I 
had after school, and Mrs. Williams who 
wanted to talk about Jo Ellen’s grades, 
and Marvin who was coming in to take a 
grammar test he had missed. I marked 
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absent-mindedly on the grade book before 
me, and when Bill sat down after his talk 
and paused to look at me reproachfully, | 
was in the midst of a big yawn. 

But, of course, I still do hate ing. 
tention! 


I have always had trouble with spell. 
ing. I think perhaps that I won a prize 
in the fourth grade, and my spelling men. 
tality must have decided immediately that 
the course was run, the prize was won, 
and that it could rest on its laurels. For 
I simply cannot spell. I forget the 
simplest words . . . like knowing whether 
pony has an e or not, or how to start out 
the word pinochle. It is an embarrassing 
predicament, too, this business of teaching 
school and not knowing how to spell. 
I have conscientiously tried to improve; 
I have studied Latin vocabularies, spelling 
rules, and memory verses, but it is of no 
use. I simply cannot spell. And I am in 
a profession where any bright morning 
ten persons are apt to look up casually 
and ask how to spell erysipelas or eleemos- 
ynary. 

I have solved the last problem, how- 
ever, even if I can’t spell. Whenever 
Johnny chews his pencil eraser and asks, 
“Miss White, how do you spell rhap- 
sody?” I very school-teacherly lift my 
eyebrows and spell out “D-i-c-t-i-o-n- 
a-t-y.” 

Now, if only I can keep on remember- 
ing how to spell dictionary! 


Ws ARE sowing, daily 


sowing, countless seeds of good or ill. 


By a whisper sow we blessings. By a 
breath we scatter strife. In our words and 


‘looks and actions lie the seeds of death 


and life.” 
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MEMBERS 


Stamping Ground 
Future Farmers 
of America 








Declared Best in United States 


; FARMERS OF AMERICA is a national organization 
of farm boys studying Vocational Agriculture in the high schools. It is the 
largest farm boys organization in America with over 150,000 members and 
5,000 chapters in forty-seven states. 

Every year at its convention the national organization selects the best chap- 
ter in the country and this year Stamping Ground won that recognition. This 
chapter has thirty-eight members who average a $300 labor income from their 
Farm Practice Program which was made up of sheep, hogs, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, poultry, tobacco, corn, and wheat. 

The Stamping Ground organization accomplished 142 different projects. 
They sponsored a $35,000 water system for the city by arousing public interest, 
employing an engineer, taking options on land, and securing the approval of 
the WPA. They sponsored the installation of a heating plant in the school 
building, and Home Beautification and Improvement Contest in the com- 
munity. 

One of their outstanding accomplishments was the raising of $1,200 and the 
construction of a chapter house with indirect lighting, Venetian blinds, radio, 
and modern furniture. The boys quarried and laid the rock, did the wood- 
working, wiring, painting, and finishing. This is the only chapter in the State 
which has its chapter house. 

In order to facilitate their work, they formed a co-operative which did 
$6,000 worth of business in handling feeds, paint, fertilizer, and other farm 
materials. 


This versatile group of future farmers also won the State Music Contest. 
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Historical Sketch of Negro 
Education in Kentucky 


+ FIRST Negro 


school in Kentucky was opened in 
Louisville in 1827. The teachers were 
three white Presbyterians from the North. 
The school was quickly broken up by white 
people who opposed educating Negroes. 


THE EARLY SCHOOLS 


In 1833 Thomas Cook (white) made 
another effort to start a school as did 
Mr. and Mrs. Culter in 1835. The latter 
two schools were also broken up. Efforts 
were then removed to Lexington and a 
Mr. Hodge started a school in 1839, and 
later a Methodist minister named Crumble 
in 1840. These were also broken up. 

The scene again shifted to Louisville 
and in 1842 Henry Adams, a Baptist 
preacher, started a school for Negroes on 
Ninth Street. In 1848, Mr. W. H. Gip- 
son of Baltimore opened a school for Ne- 
gtoes at Fourth and Green streets. Other 
cities followed, Lexington 1859, Owens- 
boro 1865, Winchester 1866, Covington 
1867, Frankfort 1868. 

In 1873, the State of Kentucky by legis- 
lative enactment assumed the responsi- 
bility of giving Negroes an education and 
established the first school at Louisville. 
The early schools were supported by taxes 
paid by Negroes only. Some cities had 
separate Negro boards of education and 
the problem of supporting Negro schools 
was unsettled. (This was true up until 
the enactment of a new school code in 
1934.) Schools of the log cabin type be- 
gan on a larger scale in 1874. 


‘schools. 


By Atwoop S. WILSON 


Central High School 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
K. N. E. A. IN 1877 


In 1877, State Superintendent H. A. 
Henderson called some of the leading 
Negro educators in a conference and 
organized a colored teachers’ association, 
the chief purpose of which was to urge a 
legislative enactment authorizing a nor- 
mal school for the training of Negro 
teachers. 

The first president of this association 
was Prof. John M. Jackson. From an en- 
rollment of forty-five teachers in 1877, 
the K. N. E. A. has steadily grown and 
is now the most powerful organization 
in Kentucky. It not only champions the 
cause of education of the Negro but works 
for general social and economic progress 
of the Negro. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
STARTED IN 1879 


In 1879 the Baptist people of Ken- 
tucky started Simmons University which 
was known at that time as State Univer- 
sity. A high school was also started in 
Louisville about 1881, the first class grad- 
uating in 1884. In 1887 the State Normal 
School became a reality and one was 
started at Frankfort with Prof. John H. 
Jackson as head. Other schools of higher 
education were organized to keep pace 
with the growth of Negro elementary 
Among these were the Louis- 
ville Normal School 1897, Lincoln Insti- 
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ute 1905, and West Kentucky Industrial 
College in 1911. In 1931 the Louisville 
Municipal College was opened at Louis- 
yille, first school of its kind in the United 
States for Negroes. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
K.N. E. A. IN 1913 


In 1913 the Kentucky Negro Educa- 
tional Association was incorporated and 
reorganized. From an association of 200 
members it had grown by 1927 to over 
1,300 members. The year 1927, 50 years 
after 1877, found Kentucky with fifty-one 
ublic high schools, an enrollment of 
2,586 high school pupils and 161 teachers. 
Altogether there were 50,007 colored 
children in Kentucky schools with 1,355 
teachers giving instructions to Negro 
youth. The outstanding leaders in the 
reorganization and incorporation of the 
K. N. E. A. in 1913 were H. C. Russell 
of Louisville, F. M. Wood of Paris, E. E. 
Reed of Bowling Green, and A. E. Mey- 
zeek, Louisville. 


EDUCATION SINCE 
THE WAR OF 1914 


During the years since 1917, there has 
been a distinctive trend towards better 
buildings for the high school and college 
education of the Negro. One of the first 
buildings in Kentucky of the modern type 
erected for the education of the Negro 
was the Attucks school building at Hop- 
kinsville. This building was erected just 
ptior to the World War period and was 
in striking contrast to the first log cabin 
school in Kentucky. 


Later Lexington built the Dunbar 
High School, which had in it a gym- 
nasium, a new feature for Negro high 
schools. In the meantime, however, there 
was a well-equipped high school in Louis- 
Ville. The building was, however, one 
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of the antiquated type. In 1929, Louis- 
ville gave Kentucky its most expensive 
Negro school when it built the Jackson 
Junior High School, at a cost of about 
$300,000, and the Madison Junior High 
School, at a cost of about $400,000. The 
Negro youth of Frankfort had built for 
them the Mayo-Underwood High School 
in 1928, which was modern in design. 
Following it came the John G. Fee High 
School of Maysville and a little later the 
Lincoln-Grant School at Covington. Just 
a little later we had a new administra- 
tion building erected at West Kentucky 
Industrial College. This building was 
erected about 1932. Later we had erected 
a very modern building for the boys’ 
college at Frankfort. Already there had 
been built on the same campus a modern 
dormitory at Kentucky State Industrial 
building for the girls’ dormitory. 
During these same years, there have 
been built in various smaller cities in Ken- 
tucky rural schools and high schools that 
have been modern in design. Among 
these buildings, some of which were fur- 
nished by the Rosenwald Fund, are 
the schools at Lebanon, Madisonville, 
Harrodsburg, Princeton, Jeffersontown, 
Newburg, and Russellville. During this 
time there was opened one outstand- 
ing rural high school in Fayette County, 
near Lexington. Consolidation has 
caused the rural schools to improve, 
notable examples of which are the 
Drakesboro Community School in Muh- 
lenberg County and the recently con- 
structed school in Henderson County. 
The tendency has been towards consoli- 
dated rural schools and transportation 
with the idea of making available high 
school education for all the Negro youth 
in Kentucky. In 1937 there were eleven 
accredited high schools among the Ne- 
groes of Kentucky, housed in comfortable 
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buildings and carrying a program of 
studies and activities which allow the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to rate them class A. 


THE MAJOR HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS OF 1937 


In 1938, we find in Kentucky two out- 
standing four-year Negro colleges. These 
colleges are the Kentucky State Indus- 
trial College at Frankfort, with an en- 
rollment around 400 students, and the 
Louisville Municipal College, with an en- 
rollment around 200 students. The first 
of these colleges has made notable prog- 
ress under the leadership of President 
R. B. Atwood and is rated B by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The second college 
has the prestige accorded by its connec- 
tions with that historical institution, the 
University of Louisville. Municipal Col- 
lege under Dean R. E. Clement was given 
an A rating by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
1937. At Paducah, Kentucky, we have 
Kentucky State Industrial College, which 
has made noteworthy progress under the 
leadership of President D. H. Anderson, 
its founder and organizer. This is a 
two-year college and receives its support 
from state taxation. The other schools 
mentioned receive their support from the 
State and city of Louisville, respectively. 


The fourth of our major institutions of 
1937 is Lincoln Institute, at Lincoln 
Ridge, Kentucky. This school is operat- 
ing as a four-year accredited high school. 
Under the guidance of Principal Whit- 
ney M. Young, it bids to take its place 
among the leading industrial schools for 
Negroes. The program at Lincoln In- 
stitute, mainly agricultural and indus- 
trial, meets an important need and fits 
into the scheme of Negro education. 
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These four major institutions are te. 
spected by the State Department of Edu. 
cation and receive from it the fullest ¢o. 
operation. The State Board of Educ. 
tion is directly in charge of the two State 
colleges. 


TRENDS IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE NEGRO 


The curricula of the Negro schools in 
Kentucky are in a process of revision, as 
a result of the depression of 1930. Many 
Negroes are out of work and there js 
need for a new type of education. The 
professional group depends primarily 
upon the working group and hence the 
need for trained professionalists has de- 
creased in Kentucky. Industrial educa- 
tion and education that fits directly for a 
specific vocation are the types of educa- 
tion that are being sponsored by the larger 
high schools in Kentucky. In most of 
these schools, there is an urgent effort be- 
ing made to place into the program of 
studies, trade courses, Smith-Hughes 
courses, and industrial arts courses. The 
Negro is recognizing, in a larger way, the 
desirability of better training for indus- 
trial and agricultural pursuits. The next 
decade will probably find the programs 
of our colleges making changes to meet 
the new trends in our secondary schools. 


Teacher training has taken an impetus 
and throughout Kentucky high school 
principals and teachers are college grad- 
uates, in the main. Indeed, there is a 
tendency to require of all teachers at least 
four years of college preparation. It is 
probable that some one of our colleges 
in Kentucky will soon offer graduate 
work, since the State now requires the 
master of arts degree or equivalent for a 
standard high school certificate. We can 


‘truly say in 1937, regarding education 


of the Negro, “Education Marches On.” 
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Pine Mountain Settlement School 


- N 1899, Miss Katherine 
Pettit of Lexington, Kentucky, while tak- 
ing a walking trip through Bell, Harlan, 
and Knox Counties, was persuaded by 
some of the people living at the head- 
waters of Greasy Creek to found a school 
in that section. Schools were very scarce 
in the locality, so Miss Pettit promised 
that as soon as conditions permitted, she 
would return to start a school. 

For the next twelve years she worked as 
co-head of Hindman Settlement School, 
and it was not until 1912 that she, along 
with one or two others, came back to lay 
plans for the school. In 1913, in com- 
pany with Miss Ethel de Long, later Mrs. 
Zande, she came to fulfill her promise of 
fourteen years before and founded Pine 
Mountain Settlement School. 

The person most responsible for their 
coming was William Creech, Sr., whose 
urgent pleas and generous grant of 136 
acres of land made the school possible. 


The first school was held in the upper 
story of the local store and post office 
while the ground was being cleared for 
the first building. Land had to be drained 
and supplies hauled for eighteen miles 
over rough mountain roads. Gradually 
one building after another was erected, 
all being constructed from material at 
hand, and by local and student labor, 
until in 1928 the last building was 
completed. Since that time, the work- 
shop, destroyed by fire, has been replaced 
by a large and well-equipped shop. 

Pine Mountain Settlement School is a 
boarding school for boys and girls of 
high school age. In a valley on the north 


By GLyn A. Morris 


Director 
Pine Mountain, Kentucky 


side of Pine Mountain, it is sixteen miles 
from the nearest town, and until very re- 
cently could only be reached by a logging 
train or on muleback. From a radius of 
about fifty miles come its one hundred 
and fifteen students, representing two 
very diverse areas of the mountain life— 
the extremely rural and the coal camps. 
Each student pays an entrance fee of ten 
dollars and tuition of five dollars a month. 
The privilege of working this out in the 
summer is given to all who cannot afford 
to pay. Board and room is paid for by 
two hours’ labor each day. Practically 
all the work incident to maintaining the 
school plant is done by the students under 
supervision. This includes care of farm, 
dairy, poultry, kitchen, laundry, repair and 
upkeep of buildings, light plant, water- 
works, and housework. ‘The school is a 
complete community in itself. It is well- 
equipped for woodworking and shop; 
has a print shop including a linotype ma- 
chine, and equipment for teaching home 
economics, as well as weaving, shorthand, 
and typing. 

The school is characterized by a thor- 
ough guidance program. Before being 
accepted, each student is interviewed if 
possible by the student counselor. She 
gathers and _ records systematically, 
through autobiographical material and ob- 
servation, any information that will throw 
light on the student’s home life and back- 
ground. At the opening of school the 
student holds one of many conferences 
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with the counselor and begins a process of 
self-analysis. He is given expert guidance 
in the matter of selecting from among the 
varied offerings of the school, those best 
suited to him and those in which he is 
most likely to succeed. It is the coun- 
selor’s sole task, being free from all 
others, to gather data in the form of re- 
ports and anecdotal material, to hold con- 
ferences with teachers and work supervi- 
sors, to co-ordinate and interpret all of 
the resources of the complex school as 
they are needed to provide varying life 
experiences for the student. 

A wide variety of experiences and a 
maximum flexibility is made possible by 
the fact that the school has no grades— 
and no credits are given. Reports consist 
of a personal letter, summarizing cumula- 
tive and carefully recorded data on each 
student. The student’s work is always 
evaluated in terms of a desirable goal and 
his ability to achieve that goal. This elim- 
inates vicious competition, a striving for 
grades above all else, and helps the stu- 
dent make a more judicial evaluation of 
himself. 


The academic offerings are supple- 
mented by courses in home making, cook- 
ing, sewing, woodworking, mechanics, 
printing, weaving, shorthand, typing, art, 
home nursing, and within the flexible 
framework of the various subjects, an in- 
dividualized program for each student is 
made possible through the absence of pre- 
scribed standardized courses. This also 
makes possible the realization of some 
desirable educational ideas. Discipline 
both personal and social is not absent from 
the program. Such an arrangement re- 
duces to a minimum the possibility of in- 
dividual failure, through forces beyond 
the student’s control. 
compelled to complete an arbitrary quan- 
tity of work, nor is he impelled by a 
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The child is not — 
group of older girls spends its time work- 


desire for grades. It also permits the 
teacher to adapt her program to the chal. 
lenging problems of the present, whatever 
they may be. 

One group of students is now at work 
building a cabin and picnic ground. Re. 
cently the school press printed and bound 
a civic textbook which was written by 
one of the teachers for children of this 
area. 

From among the student activities, 
three stand out as of major importance. 


(1) A citizenship committee consisting 
of three staff members and six. students, 
which is the student and staff civic govern. 
ing body. All problems of citizenship are 
discussed and proper action which fol- 
lows has its origin with this group. Meet. 
ing twice each week, not at night, but in 
the middle of the day, often taking up 
hours of regular class time, it has become, 
not an artificial body for making students 
feel they have autonomy, but a necessary 
group for staff as well as students, with- 
out which the school could not function 
as a democratic body. It is an active, co- 
operative group, promoting through its 
many committees, the best interests of the 
entire school. 


(2) A student co-operative store. This 
is primarily a project of the middle-age 
group and requires at least two hours 
each day. Stock is sold at twenty-five 
cents a share, and all the problems of a 
co-operative store from buying supplies 
through to declaring and distributing 
dividends are met. When the 64 stock- 
holders received a dividend of nearly 25 
per cent at the end of the first six months, 
there was a powerful object lesson in the 
value of co-operatives. 


(3) Student community group. This 


ing in and studying the problems of an 
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isolated and poverty-stricken community 
which spreads out through the lonely 
hollows in the vicinity of the school. The 
life at the school is not the life from 
which our students come nor to which 
they will return. Their years at Pine 
Mountain are cloistered and sheltered. 
They lose contact with their own people. 
Much as we desire to be realistic, the tools 
for training students are limited by the 
very fact that schools cannot adequately 
duplicate the conditions under which they 
live. One cannot create isolation and 
poverty and the rigidity of parental opin- 
ion and their fatalistic outlook. Boarding 
schools are sociable places, where every 
effort is made to help the student with his 
problems. Eventually, unless he leaves 
the mountains, he returns to a situation 
alien to his schooling, where everything is 
against him. Furthermore, very little 
opportunity is given our more mature stu- 
dents to develop leadership and initiative 
under real life conditions. And too, the 
young people of the mountains should 
have an active share in solving the press- 
ing problems which they as a group must 
face. After they are through college it is 
often too late. They have been trained 
away from the mountains, or in their de- 
sire to get to the top of the heap, they 
unconsciously aim at positions which 
mark them off from the life and problems 
of the folk from which they have come. 
So our girls call regularly on the people 
in their territory and help in the local 
schools. There is no end to what they 
can do after rapport has been established. 
They are trained in home nursing, and 
in the social case method. Their studies 
ate based on the problems which they 
meet, and therefore they have a rich ex- 
perience in the field of psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and economics. They are brought 
face to face with the personal problems of 


the area; and with the possibilities 
through agencies both local and national. 


Finally, Pine Mountain is characterized 
by its social life and recreation. For the 
past five years there have been no athletic 
contests with other schools. Further- 
more, athletics at Pine Mountain have 
found a place proportionate to their im- 
portance as a part of the life, but no more. 
Hiking, dramatics, music, and tolk danc- 
ing are as important as basketball or base- 
ball. Folk dancing for boys and girls, 
young and old, is as important in the 
minds of the students as any basketball 
game, if not more so. There is no racking 
of brains on Saturday nights for plans to 
provide the students with games. The 
school, through the wise planning of its 
founders, has received a rich heritage of 
English country dancing and the Kentucky 
running-set. They form a perfectly nat- 
ural part of the school’s curriculum, so 
that nearly every student, boy and girl, 
as well as staff members, spontaneously 
and naturally take part in them. Their 
average repertoire of about forty well- 
known dances provides endless hours of 
delightful and beautiful recreation. 


Boys and girls live a normal life to- 
gether so that there is no strain. Rules 
governing their conduct have been made 
with their assistance, and while every 
effort is made to safeguard them from 
undue temptation, every effort is also 
made to promote self-control, honor, and 
an inner discipline. Everywhere on the 
school grounds visitors will find them to- 
gether. It is as men and women together 
that they will have to face the trials of 
life in the homes which they will make. 
So we believe that not only should they 
plan those homes together in the class- 
room, as they do at Pine Mountain, but 
they should taste together the joy of 
wholesome companionship. 
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Early Efforts to Finance 
Educationfin Kentucky 


il EARLY SETTLERS 


of Kentucky were similar to the average 
pioneer in that they lived rather stern lives 
with few of the luxuries of the eastern 
states, but they were interested in edu- 
cation. In all possibility the first school 
in Kentucky was opened at Harrodsburg 
by Mrs. William Cooms soon after that 
settlement was made; this was only a 
dame school. Other early schools in the 
State were those of John May, at Mc- 
Afee’s Station; Joseph Doniphan, at 
Boonesboro; John Filson and John Mc- 
Kinley at Lexington; and James Priestly, 
at Bardstown. 


These schools were supported entirely 
by private donations and consequently 
were generally of short duration. A 
majority of the people had but little 
money, and those who did have any did 
not feel that they should finance a school 
for the community at large. The poor 
people were thus deprived of the privilege 
of an education for their children, and the 
wealthy settlers either established schools 
for their children or sent them to the 
schools of the east. 


In 1780 interest in education had be- 
come so intense that the people of Ken- 
tucky decided to ask Virginia for some 
financial support for education. Colonel 
John Todd, who was the delegate from 
Kentucky County to the Virginia Legisla- 
ture, became interested in the matter, 
and as a result of his efforts at Richmond 
that year, Kentucky was granted 8,000 
acres of escheated lands and also one- 
sixth of the surveyors’ fees for the pur- 
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pose of endowing Transylvania Seni. 
nary.” Colonel Caleb Wallace, who was 
Kentucky's delegate to Virginia in 1783, 
also championed the cause of education 
for his territory, and as a result of his 
labors Transylvania Seminary was granted 
an additional 12,000 acres of escheated 
lands. In 1791 the Virginia Assembly 
offered further aid to the seminary by 
allowing it to use a building located on 
the public grounds in Lexington free of 
rent. 


When Kentucky was granted statehood 
and drew up her first constitution no 
mention of, nor provision for, public edu- 
cation was made.* The first aid that Ken- 
tucky as a state gave to education was in 
1798. In that year the Legislature grant- 
ed 6,000 acres of public lands to each of 
Franklin, Salem, and Kentucky Academies 
and like amounts to Lexington and Jeffer- 
son Seminaries.° Similar acts of the Leg- | 
islature in 1805 and 1808 extended the 
same aid to all the counties of Kentucky 
that would establish seminaries or acad- 
emies.® 

Provision was thus made for the early 
establishment of schools in every county 
of the State, but bad management in most 
cases caused these institutions to fall 
short of the hope of the people. These 
land grants would have been sufficient to 
have formed a rather respectable perma- 
nent school fund, but other than in rare 


cases they were not taken care of. The 


Legislature soon began to pass acts pet- 
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mitting these Seminary lands to be sold 
and the money thus obtained was soon 
dissipated. By 1820 the people who were 
interested in education saw that the land 
grant seminaries had not been successful 
and the Legislature was requested to find 
some more satisfactory way of financing 
education in the State. In answer to this 
public demand the Legislature, in 1821, 
passed an act which set aside one-half of 
the past profits, and a like proportion of 
all future profits of the Bank of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky as a “Literary 
Fund.”? The income from this fund 
was to be distributed among the counties 
for the support of a general system of 
public education. 

When the fund was established it was 
of sufficient size to produce a rather large 
income and combined with the money 
earned by the bank it amounted to about 
$60,000.00 yearly. This accumulated 
rather rapidly because very little of it was 
used for educational purposes, and in a 
very short time it would have reached 
sufficient size to have provided a very 
respectable school fund as compared with 
that of some of the eastern states. In 
1825 however, the Legislature directed 
that the whole income from the bank be 
paid to the State Treasurer,® and in 
1826 the income was permanently di- 
verted from the “Literary Fund.”1° The 
fund that had accumulated by that time 
amounted to something over $150,000.00, 
but only small amounts had been used at 
irregular intervals for school purposes. 
When the Legislature met in 1837, it di- 
rected that whatever balance remained of 
the “Literary Fund” be paid into the 
Sinking Fund."} 

The states to the north of Kentucky 
had provision made for the support of a 
system of public education when they 
were founded. Congress had set aside a 
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certain portion of the land in each state 
to be used for educational purposes. By 
1821 the people of Kentucky began to 
realize that unless some permanent aid 
could be obtained for public education in 
the State that very little could be accom- 
plished. Kentucky Congressmen were 
requested to ask for public lands for 
schools but no such aid was given. How- 
ever, in 1836 Congress, in distribution of 
Federal Funds gave to Kentucky $1,433, 
757.00.12 It was the general understand- 
ing of the people of the State that this 
money would be used to further the cause 
of education; but the Legislature set aside 
only $1,000,000 of this amount for edu- 
cational purposes, and in 1838 the Legis- 
lature reduced the amount to $850,000.78 
It further directed that this latter amount 
be invested in internal investment bonds. 
The income from these bonds amounted 
to $42,500.00 annually, but only a small 
portion of it was used and in 1839 the 
Legislature directed that the income which 
had accumulated be invested. The sink- 
ing fund commission defaulted payment 
of interest on these bonds in 1840, and 
paid no further interest until 1849; when 
the Legislature as a result of a fight made 
by Supt. Robert J. Breckinridge, issued 
bonds to take care of the back interest.1+ 

By 1870 the school bonds held as a per- 
manent school fund amounted to $1,327,- 
000, and at that time they were all con- 
solidated and a single bond issued for the 
whole amount. The permanent school 
fund also held 735 shares of stock in the 
Bank of Kentucky.1®° In 1892 Congress 
refunded $606,641.03 Federal Tax to 
Kentucky and the Legislature directed 
that a bond for that amount be issued to 
the permanent school fund.1® No other 
addition of state bonds was made to the 
permanent school fund before 1900. The 
permanent school fund was increased in 
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1896 by a bequest of $10,843.50 by Eliza- 
beth W. Bedford. The states rights to 
accept this gift was questioned by the 
heirs of Elizabeth W. Bedford, but the 
Court of Appeals ruled that by an act of 
the Legislature, passed several years pre- 
viously, that gifts for educational pur- 
poses might be received.*? 

As early as 1820 the leading educators 
of the State began to advocate a public 
school system supported by a State-wide 
property tax, but no general system of 
education was provided for by law until 
1838. The Legislature did not then pro- 
vide any means of support and the only 
financial aid available for ten years was 
the income from the permanent school 
fund. In 1848 Supt. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge decided that if education was to go 
forward it must have the financial sup- 
port of the people of the State. His theory 
was that if the people, by direct tax, 
helped to support a system of public 
schools they would become interested in 
their welfare. The governor was op- 
posed to a state tax for educational pur- 
poses, but Superintendent Breckinridge 
forced through the Legislature the pro- 
posal that a levy of a two-cent tax on the 
$100 be submitted to the people for their 
approval.1® The question was submitted 
to the people and carried by an over- 
whelming majority. Similarly in 1855 an 
additional tax of three cents was levied?® 
and in 1869 the tax for educational pur- 
poses was increased to twenty cents.2° A 
poll tax of one dollar was levied at the 
same time and the people of any district 
in the State were given the privilege of 
voting an extra tax for school purposes. 
The last raise in tax for school purposes 
was in 1824.*1 At that time a two cent 
increase was voted by the people and as 


a result the total State school tax was : 


brought to twenty-two cents. 
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A study of education in Kentucky yj 
show that it has been both slow and 
gradual. It will further show thy 
growth in practically every instance has 
been in proportion to financial support. 
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AN HAPPY MIND nakes 
a cheerful face. A man may be known by 
his looks and one that has intelligence by 
his face.”—Bible. 
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Music in Kentucky Schools 


a of 
Schools and teachers of music in Ken- 
tucky public schools have co-operated with 
the staff of the Kentucky School Journal 
in making a survey of the extent to 
which music is now being taught in Ken- 
tucky. The degree of co-operation re- 
ceived is made manifest by the fact that 
from a total of 120 County Superinten- 
dents, we have received replies from 94, 
or 78 per cent. ‘ 
In order to obtain information, a 
questionnaire containing the following 
questions was sent to each County and 
City Superintendent in the State. We 
have totaled the answers received for each 
question. 
QUESTIONS 
Is music taught in the elementary 
schools in your school system?.... 67 14 


Is music taught in the high 
schools? 


YES NO 


37. 9 
TOTALS 
Is music a curricular subject? ...... 39 

Extra-curricular ? 34 





How many part-time music super- 
visors are there in your system?.... 42 


How many full-time music super- 
visors are there? 19 





How many part-time teachers are 
there in music? 
How many full-time music 

teachers are there? .........---.0----00 34 





How many students are in glee 


club or chorus? 9,1 43, 


1,335 





How many students are in band? 
How many students are in or- 
chestra? 938 


The accompanying map gives a picture 
of existing conditions. However, this 





A SURVEY 


By the Staff of the 
Kentucky School Journal 


picture is more flattering than accurate. 
It is impossible to give a simple presenta- 
tion where so many facts are concerned. 
The map merely points out the counties 
which have the minimum requirements in 
music and those that have something 
tangible to show for musical effort, such 
as a vocal or instrumental organization. 
Regarding the first question, we found 
that even a simple yes or no became a 
matter for interpretation since some people 
apparently felt that the minimum require- 
ment of music could not be called music. 
There were many who answered xo to 
the first question and yes to the second, 
thus, while not fulfilling the State re- 
quirements for elementary music, still 
could not be shown on the map as having 
no music. Several questionnaires had no 
in answer to the first two questions and 
yet showed an orchestra or glee club, 
which made it necessary to include them 
in those groups showing practical results 
of music training. The difficulties in in- 
terpretation lie in the fact that everyone 
has a different connotation of the terms. 
A few specific answers will give some idea 
of the problems involved and the statisti- 
cal inaccuracy of the conclusions. 


County. Question 1. Left 
blank. 2. Yes. 3. Curricular. 4. One. 
5. None. 6. One hundred twenty-three. 
7. None. 8, 9, and 10. No answer. 
There are 128 teachers in the —————— 
County file at the office of the K. E. A. 
which includes the independent district of 

. Hence, in compiling the total 
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part-time teachers, these 123 were not 
added in. Answer six apparently means 
that the answer to the first question is in 
the affirmative. Other answers to ques- 
tion one were: “in every one” (probably 
the only answer in the whole 940 at hand 
that did not require further effort on the 
part of the editors) ; “partially”; “only by 
some of the teachers”; “poorly”; “very 
little’; “supposed to be.” The second 
question caused the same trouble; the 
reader is cautioned against taking the map 
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literally and thereby obtaining a too opti- 
mistic picture. 

Several of these counties have no high 
schools within the county system (the stu- 
dents go to the high schools in the inde- 
pendent districts in that county.) There- 
fore Woodford and Rockcastle are shown 
on the map in white, rather than with bars. 
On the other hand, many said “in some,” 
“in one of them,” “in two out of three,” 
etc. On the map, all of these were given 
credit for music in the high schools. The 
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greatest amount of rose-coloring is mani- 
fest in the classification of those counties 
shown on the map by dots. Instances 
again will make clear the difficulties in- 
volved in drawing conclusions. Callo- 
way has three part-time teachers, but there 
are also two private teachers who teach 
glee club. The editor, while giving Callo- 
way credit for the glee club, had some 
doubt as to whether the 133 glee club 
members are the result of public or pri- 
vate funds. Edmonson reports no teach- 


ers or supervisors except one W. P. A. 
Supervisor. The question arises again 
concerning the eight students in orchestra. 
Knott answered the first two questions in 
the negative, and although it has no 
teachers or supervisors, reports a glee club 
of fifty. Grant claimed no music in either 
the secondary or elementary schools, yet 
has one full-time teacher, an orchestra, 
and a glee club. Logan reports a glee 
club of fifty and “music taught privately 
only.” In every instance of this kind the 
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liberal estimate was given, hence making 
the situation more optimistic than merited, 
in the effort to be fair to individual coun- 
ties. Nevertheless, such answers to the 
last three questions as “group in each 
school,” “‘very few,” could not be used for 
credit. 

In view of the amount of subjective in- 
terpretation in such simple answers as yes 
or mo and the amount of the subjective 
necessary in making them conform to a 
standard for compilation, no doubt there 
has been injustice done. Since many who 
got credit for results in music said music 
was not taught, meaning of course that 
their standards are higher than the mini- 
mum requirements, it may be that there is 
just as much music or even more in the 
counties which we have given no credit 
at all. 

Allowing for all error and for not hav- 
ing a complete picture, we feel that wé 
have a fairly clear idea of the music con- 
ditions in the State. A questionnaire is 
not mathematically accurate, but there is 
no better way to get a true estimate of a 
situation. 

The total answers to each question will 
throw more light on our problem. In the 
elementary schools music is a required 
subject for which free textbooks are pro- 
vided. Yet 14 out of 94 counties report 
that no music is taught in the elementary 
grades in that county system; 14 counties 
report that only the minimum require- 
ments are met; 19 report that there is no 
music in the high schools. That is, 15 
per cent have no music in the elementary 
schools, 15 per cent meet only the mini- 
mum requirement; 24 per cent have no 
music in the high schools. 


INDEPENDENT 
DISTRICTS 

Of the 155 Independent Districts, 134 
questionnaires have been returned. Fol- 
lowing are the totals to each question: 


QUESTIONS 
YES NO 
Is music taught in the elemen- 
tary schools in your school 
system? 
Is music taught in the high 
schools? 


124 6 





107 22 





TOTALS 
Is music a curricular subject?.... 94 
How many part-time music 
supervisors are there in your 
system? 49 
How many full-time music 
Supervisors are there? ........--.--- 38 
How many part-time teachers 
AVC there iN MUSIC? ...eeeeveenenens 
How many full-time music 
teachers are there? .........-------- 
How many students are in glee 
club or chorus? 
How many students are in 
band? 
How many students are in or- 
chestra? 2,260 


Louisville leads the list with forty full- 
time teachers; 13,380 members in glee 
club; 1,332 in band; 574 in orchestra. 
Covington ranks second with six full-time 
teachers and Lexington third with five 
full-time teachers. 

If it had been possible to have shown 
the Independent Districts on the map, 
Hickman, Ravenna, and Irvington would 
have been shown in black; Artemus, 
Cave City, Crofton, Grand _ Rivers, 
Lebanon Junction, and Dawson Springs 
would be shown in white. 
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16,933 


4,530 
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Federal Responsibility for Education 


a EXPANSION of the 


activities of the Federal Government is 
one of the outstanding facts of our na- 
tional affairs during recent years. 


EXPANDING FEDERAL INTEREST 
IN GENERAL WELFARE 


The development of great Federal de- 
partments of agriculture, commerce, 
labor, and interior is but an outstanding 
example of the expansion of the Federal 
solicitude for promoting the general wel- 
fare of the nation. The establishment of 
federal financing of agricultural exten- 
| sion and home demonstration services to 
every state and almost every county, the 
nationalization of labor affairs, the Fed- 
eral assumption of the financial burden 
of relief, the establishment of the social 
security program by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in co-operation with the states, 
the vast Federal program for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources without regard 
to state boundaries are all evidence of 
new Federal responsibilities that were 
formerly considered to be almost wholly 
state, or local, and sometimes individual, 
responsibilities. There is nothing strange 
or sinister about these new Federal pro- 
grams. The economic and social develop- 
ment of the nation has made them inevi- 
table. 


FEDERAL INTEREST IN CONSERV- 
ING HUMAN RESOURCES 


In like manner the interest in the con- 
servation of our human resources through 
the national promotion of public educa- 
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tion and the public health service is in- 
evitable. 

Certainly no one would question that 
the nation has a vital interest in the re- 
duction and elimination of crime; the 
improvement of health and the lengthen- 
ing of life; the reduction of poverty, un- 
employment, and relief; and the improve- 
ment of the general economics and cul- 
tural welfare of all inhabitants of the 
nation. 


But none of these objectives is attain- 
able without the benefits of public edu- 
cation. There is convincing evidence to 
lead to that conclusion: 


1. As a general rule the states having the 
lowest educational standards are the 
states with the highest rates of homo- 
cide and other crimes. 


Low standards of education and high 
relief rates go hand in hand. Statistics 
from the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration show that of the heads 
of rural families on relief about one-fifth 
were entirely illiterate, about two-fifths 
had never gone beyond the fourth grade, 
and nine-tenths had never gone beyond 
the eighth grade. 


States, cities, and communities with 
good educational systems enjoy better 
health, lower death rates, higher ex- 
pectation of life than those with poor 
schools. 


High standards of education and high 
economic efficiency and cultural stand- 
ards go together. Those states which 
twenty-five years ago were spending the 
highest percentages of their wealth for 
education have enjoyed the highest gains 
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in per capita wealth in subsequent years. 
Again, the states ranking high in edu- 
cational standards also rank high in per 
capita newspaper circulation and book 
purchases. 


A national government that sets out to 
raise the economic, moral, ethical, and 
cultural standards of its people while at 
the same time it neglects the public 
schools—the only agency that has ever 
educated the masses in any nation, and 
perhaps the only agency that ever will—is 
following a policy that can result only in 
defeat of its objectives and ideals, New 
Deal or Old Deal. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


Although under the tenth amendment 
to the Constitution the control of public 
education has been generally interpreted 
as being specifically reserved to the 
states, the Federal Government has from 
the earliest days of the Republic made 
financial contributions, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the states for the establishment and 
maintenance of public educational institu- 
tions on all levels. 


From the Revolution to the Civil War 
the Federal Government endowed higher 
and common schools with lands and 
grants of surplus tax moneys. Follow- 
ing the Civil War land grants were made 
to new states and the policy of direct 
money grants for specific educational pur- 
poses was begun. Under these policies 
more than 246 million acres of land have 
been granted to the states for educational 
and other purposes, the major part going 
for education and amounting to more 
than the combined areas of Alabama, In- 
diana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


Money grants have been made through 
the Morrill-Nelson Act appropriating 
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funds for land-grant colleges and uni. 
versities; the Hatch Act appropriated 
money for the establishment of agricul. 
tural experiment stations in connection 
with the land-grant colleges; the Smith. 
Lever Act and the Capper-Ketcham Act, 
providing for agriculture extension work 
through the land-grant colleges; and the 
Smith-Hughes Act and subsequent simi- 
lar acts such as the recent George-Deen 
Act, for vocational education in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, and home 
economics. 


Under the emergency programs of the 
Federal Government since 1933 more 
than 120 million dollars has been spent 
for various educational purposes not 
counting building construction. Of that 
amount, however, only 21.5 million dol- 
lars went to regular public schools. In 
addition, from 1933 to June 30, 1936, 
more than 254 million dollars had been 
granted by states and localities for the 
construction of public school and col- 
lege buildings, exclusive of funds loaned 
for such purposes. All these appropria- 
tions and grants illustrate a fundamental 
interest of the Federal Government in 
fostering public education. 

It will be observed that practically all 
the Federal grants of public funds have 
been for special types of education. Gen- 
eral education as carried on in the regular 
public schools has been considered wholly 
as responsibilities of the state and local 
governments. 


PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL AID 
TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


Since the Civil War frequent proposals 
have been made for Federal aid to the 
states for general education in the form 
of money grants. The Hoar Bill of 


* 1870 provided that proceeds from the sale 


of public lands should be distributed in 
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roportion to illiteracy in each state. This 
bill was really proposed as a part of the 
reconstruction policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the South following the Civil 
War. It was opposed by Southern Con- 
gressmen and Senators because it proposed 
the establishment of a Federal system of 
schools to be administered by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. It 
was never enacted into law. 

Between 1884 and 1887 the three 
Blair Bills, also providing for the dis- 
tribution of funds to the states on the 
basis of illiteracy, but not proposing any 
Federal control of schools, were passed 
by the Senate, but were never approved 
by the House. 

Other proposals have been the Smith- 
Towner Bill, 1919, the Sterling-Towner 
Bill, 1921, and the Sterling-Reed Bill, 
1923, proposing to establish a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet; and that 100 million dol- 
lars a year be granted to the states for 
the improvement of schools. In 1925 the 
provision for Federal aid was deleted 
from the bill. None of these bills were 
enacted. 


HARRISON-FLETCHER BILL 


In 1936, through its Legislative Com- 
mission, the National Education Associa- 
tion proposed the Harrison-Fletcher Bill 
providing for an initial appropriation of 
100 million dollars annually to be ap- 
portioned to the states to be used by them 
“for the improvement of their public 
schools.” The appropriation is to be 
increased 50 million dollars annually until 
a maximum of 300 million dollars each 
year is reached. The funds are to be ap- 
portioned to the states on the basis of the 
number of children 5 to 20 years old re- 
siding in each. The conditions to be 
met by the states are (1) the maintain- 


ance of a school term not less than eight 
months in all schools, (2) not to reduce 
the expenditures of state and local funds 
combined for public schools below the ex- 
penditures in the school year ending 
1936, and (3) provide by State law for 
“a just and equitable distribution of said 
funds among the several public schools of 
that state or territory.” 

In the spring of 1937 hearings on the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill were held before 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor and the House Committee on Edu- 
cation. The Senate Committee voted 
favorably on the bill. Pending a vote in 
the Senate the House Committee held the 
bill. Meanwhile the President in his 
budget message of April 20, 1937, urged 
that all new authorizations for appro- 
priations that do not carry their scurce ot 
revenue be defeated. While the Presi- 
dent did not specifically mention the 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill, his message made 
it practically impossible to get further 
action on the bill at that time. 


Furthermore on April 19, 1937, the 
President had appointed The Advisory 
Committee on Education and instructed his 
committee to investigate “the whole sub- 
ject of Federal relationship to State and 
local conduct of education.” He recent- 
ly announced that the work of the com- 
mittee “will be completed in time for 
consideration early next winter’ (1938). 
Meanwhile educators and laymen await 
with interest the report of The Advisory 
Committee on Education and watch hope- 
fully to see what action the President will 
take. 


REASONS FOR FEDERAL 
AID FOR EDUCATION 


There are certain facts in modern 
American life that lead to the inevitable 
necessity for the national assumption of a 
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part of the financial burden of maintain- 
ing the public schools. These facts have 
to do with (1) the national character of 
our citizenship; (2) the high degree of 
mobility of our population; (3) the ap- 
palling differences in educational oppor- 
tunity both among and within the states; 
(4) the great differences among the states 
in the number of children in ratio to the 
adult population; (5) the insuperable 
differences in economic ability among the 
states to pay taxes resulting in meager 
funds for schools in poor states in spite 
of effort far exceeding that of richer 
states; and (6) the superior tax-collecting 
and revenue-distributing ability of the 
Federal Government. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 
OF OUR CITIZENSHIP 


A citizen of one of the sovereign states 
is none the less a citizen of our nation. 
Ours is a representative form of govern- 
ment founded upon the democratic princi- 
ple that final power and authority rests 
upon the will of the people as expressed 
by ballot. The Federal lawmakers and 
the executive are chosen by votes of the 
people. In the last analysis all national 
as well as state institutions are subject to 
the will of the electorate. The Federal 
Government has a vital interest in the 
qualities and character of its citizens. 
Surely a nation that demands the uni- 
‘ versal draft in time of war cannot with 
impunity neglect the education of its 
youth in times of peace. 


MOBILITY OF POPULATION 


The national character of our people 
is further attested to by the high degree 
of mobility of population. People are 
not likely to continue their residence in 


the communities or even the states in: 


which they were born, reared, and sent to 


school. Approximately one out of each 
four persons in the United States is noy 
living in a state other than that of his 
birth. In California two and one-half 
million of that state’s four and one-half 
million population were born in othe; 
states. Of the 120,000 Negroes in De. 
troit less than 17,000 were born in Michi. 
gan. A recent conference held by farm 
leaders in the Middle West concluded 
that the more prosperous agricultural 
states are importing illiteracy from the 
poverty areas of the nation. Thus the 
people of all the states are affected by the 
educational facilities in each of the other 
states. 


THE INEQUALITIES OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The extent, character, and significance 
of the inequalities of educational oppor. 
tunities in America have not yet become 
impressive to many people. To make 
the picture as vivid as possible, let us 
look at a series of contrasts. 

Our city schools have more modern 
curriculums and buildings than the typi- 
cal rural schools. Trained and expe 
rienced teachers under expert supervision 
have libraries and instructional material, 
while the most poorly equipped teachers 
have none of these teaching helps. 

Contrast the kinds of schools that can 
be bought for $133 per pupil annually 
with the schools that can be bought for 
only $24 annually, the teachers paid 
$2,500 per year as compared with those 
paid $593 per year, and an investment in 
school property in the richest state of 
$438 per pupil as compared with $74 in 
the poorest. 

In eight states the average number of 
days attended by each pupil in rural 
schools each year is less than six and one- 
half months. 
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For the 2,750,000 children in the na- 
tion for whom there are no public school 
facilities, equality of opportunity is no 
more than an ethereal dream. 

In one state practically all children of 
high school age are in high school, while 
in another two-thirds of the children never 
get to high school, largely because there 
are no high schools to attend. 


DIFFERENCES IN NUMBER 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


One of the chief factors in the differ- 
ences in educational opportunity among 
the states is the great difference in the 
number of children to be reared and 
educated as compared to the number of 
adults to provide for them. The twelve 
states spending the largest amount of 
money per pupil annually for schools have 
only 473 children ages 5 to 20 years for 
each 1,000 adults, ages 21 to 65 years, as 
compared to 570 in the twelve states 
spending the smallest amount per pupil. 
Although the twelve upper states have 
a burden only four-fifths as great as the 
twelve lower states, they have an average 
per capita tax-paying ability more than 
two and one-half times as great. 

The non-farm population of the north- 
east section of the United States has only 
twice as many children of school age as 
the farmers of the southeast, but they 
have twenty-one times as much income. 
The farmers of the southeast have nearly 
14 per cent of the nation’s school chil- 
dren, but they have only two per cent 
of the national income. The farmers for 
the entire nation have 31 per cent of the 
nation’s school children but they receive 
only nine per cent of the national income. 

The poorer the community or the state 
in this country, the less are the expendi- 
tures for public schools and the greater 
is the number of children. So long as 


we pursue this practice as a national 
policy we tend to increase both ignorance 
and poverty. 


DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY 
TO PAY FOR SCHOOLS 


As a nation, we have acted as if we be- 
lieved that inequality in educational op- 
portunities has resulted from differences 
in the desires of communities and states 
to educate their children. Yet differences 
in educational opportunities correspond 
almost exactly with differences in econom- 
ic power. What the respective states 
do for education is not a matter to be 
moralized about. It is a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. 

In California the average expenditures 
per person for retail sales is $374; in 
Mississippi it is $71. Surely no one be- 
lieves that the people of Mississippi 
spend only $71 each because they do not 
wish to spend more. Small wonder then 
that California spends four and one-half 
times as much per pupil for schools as 
Mississippi. 

The amount of taxes per capita which 
can be raised ranges from $18.59 in Mis- 
sissippi to $109.33 in Nevada. Assuming 
that each state would spend an average 
of $60 per year per weighted pupil for 
schools, it was found that 96.5 per cent 
of all tax resources in Mississippi would 
be required to maintain schools, while in 
Nevada only 16.5 per cent of tax resources 
would be required. 


EFFORT TO 
SUPPORT SCHOOLS 


Another recent study shows that the 
richer the state, the less is the effort re- 
quired to support schools, and the less is 
the effort actually made. On the whole, 
the poorer states spend larger proportions 
of their tax resources for education than 
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the wealthier states. Although seventeen 
of the poorer states make more than 
average effort to support schools thirteen 
of them fall below the national average 
of school expenditures. Only seven of 
the wealthier states make more than aver- 
age effort to support schools, but twenty 
of them exceed the nation’s average in 
expenditures. 

It is often said that if the states would 
“put their fiscal houses in order” all of 
them could have acceptable standards of 
school support. But it remains a fact 
that the states that, according to the 
standards of the best fiscal experts, have 
done the best jobs of modernizing their 
state tax systems are among the poorer 
states and they still have the least amount 
to spend for education. If some of the 
rich states would levy the same taxes at 
the same rates that some of the poorer 
states now levy, they would raise twice as 
much public revenue as they now raise. 


SUPERIOR ABILITY OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
LEVY AND COLLECT TAXES 


A major part of industry and national 
resources in many of the states is owned 
by persons living in other states. This 
situation drains income from the states 
where the property is located to the 
states where it is owned. It has been 
estimated that in some states as high as 
70 per cent of all the income produced 
goes to pay interest, debts, rents, divi- 
dends, and profits to people living in 
other states. One noted economist re- 
cently said that the state of Texas is in- 
comparably the richest foreign colony 
owned by Manhattan. 

The modern corporation with its hold- 
ing companies and interlocking dirg-to- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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The Administrators at 
Atlantic City 


mn DEPARTMENT of 
Superintendence of the National Educa. 
tion Association holds its first convention 
under its new name of American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, at Atlantic 
City, February 26—March 3, 1938. 


James B. Conant, president of Harvard 
University is scheduled as a headline 
speaker. 


William Lyon Phelps of Yale Univer. 
sity will appear on a program representing 
more largely than usual the institutions of 
higher learning. President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
will be the principal speaker at an appre- 
ciation dinner for Charles H. Judd, Nestor 
of educational councils, who is retiring 
from his position at the University of 
Chicago. At the Monday morning ses- 
sion, Harvard Professor Payson Smith will 
award life membership in the American 
Association of School Administrators to 
Dr. Judd. Princeton University will be 
represented by the famous Westminster 
Choir. 


Outlines for the convention discussions 
disclose a definite accent on youth, even 
more than usually perplexed at present, 
because the financial assistance of the 
National Youth Administration has been 
partially withdrawn, leaving stranded 
many young people who had thought they 
could see their way through college. The 
Administrators’ 1938 Yearbook, which 
throws the limelight on youth problems, 
will be the center of a discussion opened 
by Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer of 
Houston, Texas, with an address on 


: Youth and Education. Director Edwin A. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Forgotten Child 


me, N ITs broadest aspect, 
we can truthfully say that any child is 
a forgotten child who is deprived of the 
privileges and opportunities of sharing 
the burdens, benefits, and pleasures which 
have been handed down to us by our 
Creator and the developments of man- 
kind. It is needless to point out the fact 
that God has had no hand in the disallow- 
ing or subjecting of these privileges or 
opportunities. But man, being the in- 
direct manager of the affairs of a nation, 
assumes those and many other. responsi- 
bilities. 

We, the people of Kentucky, right- 
fully boast of our achievements in the 
educational circle. We have pressed for- 
ward under the influence of the greatest 
of all mottoes: “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” We have recognized this as a 
fundamental principle in bringing about 
all of our major improvements, and yet 
we have not put forth a personal united 
front on one of our major problems in 
regard to education and society. 


This is the problem of socializing and 
educating the common and under-privi- 
leged child. He is common because he 
represents a vast amount of the total 
population of our land. We see him 
everywhere; but seldom, if ever, hear 
him. He is’ common because of his in- 
herent position in our communities. He 
is a permanent “squatter” in our back yard 
and exists only by our back door gener- 
osity. He is common because we fail to 
supply him with the energy needed for 
him to rise above his immediate environ- 
ments. He is common and under-privi- 
leged because he is a parasite and we are 


By HuBErT B. KESSINGER 


Attendance Officer 
Leitchfield, Kentucky 


continuing to lay aside his case until a 
meeting of a future generation. He is 
common and under-privileged because we, 
as community builders and educators, 
sometimes ignore his aptitudes and atti- 
tudes; his possibilities and limitations. 
We are too eager to give him the scraps 
of our education and society and let him 
choose from them. Should we, the people, 
be content to see him grow only in 
number ? 


He is common and under-privileged in 
our school system, not because we so de- 
sire; but our standards of excellence, 
both socially and educationally are so in- 
teresting that we, as educators, sometimes 
fail to let down all the barriers in order 
to gather this handicapped child into our 
fold. Should we teachers, who are 
guiders of this child’s destiny, instruct 
him to “Knock And It Shall Be Opened 
Unto Him,” or should we lead him 
through the avenues of approach whereby 
he can enter without knocking ? 


When we compare the age of our 
nation to that of those around us, it seems 
that only yesterday the assembling and 
fusion of American civilization began. 
In reality, it was generations ago. Since 
that time we have pioneered our way to 
the uttermost boundaries of our original 
and acquired possessions. In the begin- 
ning all men were created equal. Those 
pioneers of old made that truth a reality 
in their every day living. The hand of 
hospitality and fellowship reigned in our 
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land. History bears the truth of this. 
Our forefathers early learned that in 
union there was strength. We refer to 
the great Revolutionary War which was 
fought for liberty and equality of man. 
With a oneness of purpose our nation 
has made much progress since its begin- 
ning. Today, however, we have a cer- 
tain amount of dissension and unrest due 
to existing circumstances. We look back- 
ward today and see the mistakes of yester- 
day. 

Virgin soil and virgin civilization are 
subjects of the past. Today our govern- 
ment is faced with the problem of reclaim- 
ing and rebuilding for a future genera- 
tion. Is not society and education faced 
with the same problem in regard to a 
better future civilization? The farmer of 
yesterday boasted of his fields of greater 
productivity. He gave little of his time 
or attention to the fields where the nub- 
bins grew. Consequently, they continued 
to produce nubbins. Today, he sees the 
necessity of producing a “better nubbin,” 
by reclaiming and rebuilding his forgotten 
acres. Do we, as citizens and educators, 
fail to hear the urgent call of reclaiming 
and rebuilding the forgotten children of 
our society? Today our reform schools, 
penitentiaries, welfare organizations, etc., 
are spending thousands of dollars daily 
largely due to this class of our society. 
And does this relieve or correct the situa- 
tion? If we of society make this a per- 
sonal affair, can we truthfully say we are 
doing our part? Could we not, as 
teachers in this enlightened age, extend a 
little more sympathy, hospitality, en- 
couragement, and humanitarianism to 
this unproductive child? Doesn't the fact 
that he is ours make him worthy of our 
deepest consideration ? 


This child is no longer a child. He’ 


has almost reached maturity. Shall we let 


him reach maturity without proper care 
and attention from us? 

No, he is not a rolling stone and stil] 
he gathers no moss. Is this because he 
unlike others, has no childish ambitions? 
Does not the fact that he is ever increas. 
ing in number quicken our imagination to 
a possible disaster in the future? After 
all, why shouldn’t he have a large fam. 
ily? His family is mainly the only source 
of his pleasures and associations. 

Why is it that we cannot go out and 
pluck an Abe Lincoln from this field of 
society today? Is it because we are not 
as familiar with it as we should be? 0; 
is it because all men are wot created 
equal? We must acknowledge that a 
society, state, or chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. Statistics prove this to 
be one of our largest links in our chain 
of population, and as yet it is the weak- 
est. What are we going to do about it? 


His scholastic record is deplorable. 
From the first day the Attendance Super 
visor forces him in school until he is either 
forced out or age permits him to stay 
out, he is quite often a stranger. Of 
course there are exceptions, but generally 
speaking, he never becomes really ac. 
quainted with his playmates and teachers. 
Is this altogether his fault? 


At an early age parents inform children 
that they must be particular about choos- 
ing associates. A great amount of time 
and energy is spent in seeing that the 
child does this. Could we not, as parents, 
help make our child’s associates better if 
they are socially unfit? Would this be a 
waste of time and energy? 

Why does this child wait to be forced 
into school? Why is he a problem the 
minute he enters school? Why will he be 
forced to leave school? Why will he 
quit school? Why does he loaf on our 
streets? Why is he in our reform schools, 
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enitentiaries, and jails? Why is he a 
social outcast? Why are we spending 
money to support him and his family? 
We are inclined to answer most of these 
and many other questions by saying “bad 
blood.” But if we thoroughly investigate, 
in all probability, we will find the answer 
to be a lack of educational and social 
taining. No matter what the cause, we 
4s citizens and educators must assume 
the responsibility of corrective measures. 


To be educated one must have gained 
a clear conception, through past and pres- 


ent experiences, sufficient to enable one 
to adjust himself socially, economically 
(not politically), understandingly, and 
with a helpful attitude toward all man- 
kind. To be a good citizen one must be 
found striving to possess a clear con- 
science with reference to God and man. 
He must realize that man is limited in his 
possibilities and probabilities. 

We pride ourselves upon the fact that 
we are socially educated. If we are, what 
are we going to do with this problem of 
a forgotten child? 





A Great Organization 
Celebrates Anniversary 


<a of organizations have 
come into being in America in recent years 
in response to a definite need or under the 
influence of inspirational leaders who felt 
that there were important causes to be 
served or who wanted to further their 
own ambition by such means. A careful 
examination of the aims and purposes of 
the various national organizations of 
recent origin reveals, however, that one 
stands supremely at the head of the list. 
This organization is the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


It stands at the head of the list from 
the standpoint of the unselfish leadership 
of its founders. Twenty-six thousand 
communities pay homage each’ year to 
Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe Apper- 
son Hearst who were responsible for the 
movement that brought together the first 
Congress of Mothers in Washington, 
D.C., February 17, 1897. Inspired by the 
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By A. B. CRAWFORD 
Bryan Station, Ky. 


influence and leadership of these two 
women, the representatives assembled 
from all parts of the country brought into 
existence the first nation-wide, organized 
movement Known as the parent-teacher 
association. February 17 is designated 
each year as the date to celebrate Found- 
ers Day. Largely the purpose of the cele- 
bration is to honor the Founders, Mrs. 
Birney, the first president; and Mrs. 
Hearst. They will go down in history as 
two great benefactors of childhood. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers stands at the head of the list 
from the standpoint of the success of the 
first meeting and the significance of the 
program adopted. One newspaper called 
the meeting “The most unique of all the 
Congresses that Lave been known from 
Nineveh to now.” 
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Of more importance, however, is the 
list of objectives adopted by the first Con- 
gress. These objectives include an under- 
standing parenthood, an adequately 
trained teacherhood, and a community 
directing all of its voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies to the welfare of child- 
hood. Carrying forward the idea of Rous- 
seau, the child was to be considered as a 
human being with his own personality to 
be developed. This program implies 
many activities such as adult education, a 
better curriculum, kindergartens, child 
welfare, adequate laws for the care of 
children, dental and medical clinics, sum- 
mer round-up, guidance of youth, juvenile 
protection, recreation, student loans and 
scholarships, and vocational guidance. In 
fact, most educational conferences and 
organizations today deal with one or more 
of the objectives specifically listed or im- 
plied by the first Congress of Mothers. 


In the third place the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers organiza- 
tions stands at the head of the list from 
the standpoint of its democratic methods. 
The organization stands for all, “parent- 
hood, childhood, homehood.” Neither 
creed, nor race, nor color, nor wealth, nor 
poverty, nor religion is a bag to member- 
ship in the organization. 


Since the beginning of the organization 
the program has been extended to include 
more activities, but fundamentally the 
principles have not been changed. The 
organization has grown in membership to 
more than two million and local parent- 
teacher associations have been established 
in more than 26,000 schools. 


The Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a branch of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, was estab- 
lished in 1918. A review of the work of 
the state organization shows that not only 
the spirit of the national organization but 
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its broad program as well has been carried 
forward in Kentucky with zeal and vigor, 
The goal for the year 1938 calls for , 
membership of 35,000 and a program that 
includes support of the K. E. A. in all of 
its legislative and educational activities as 
well as many other projects considered 
vital to the welfare of Kentucky’s children, 
The difficulty lies, of course, as in any 
other organization, in translating the pro- 
posed program into real accomplishments, 
This is true of the national organization 
as well as of the state organization. Real 
achievement will depend upon many fac. 
tors such as good organization, capable 
leaders, hard work, and understanding of 
the major problems of education. 


To make the program more effective 
schools should direct associations in many 
of the activities by furnishing them with 
information concerning the need for 
scholarships; the importance of good study 
habits on the part of pupils; the oppor 
tunities the school offers, or fails to offer, 
to various types of pupils; and many other 
concrete problems found in all schools. 
The by-laws specifically state that parent- 
teacher associations should not attempt to 
direct technical activities or control the 
policies of the school. This is as it should 
be. To establish the proper relationship 
between teachers and parents, however, is 
not an easy task. Much misunderstanding 
often occurs. 


It is important, therefore, for the 
people to understand and appreciate the 
spirit and general purpose of the parent: 
teacher association to the end that its lofty 
and far-reaching program may become 
effective in application. The State organ 
ization is potentially a strong educational 
force and under continued, capable leader- 
ship and under proper direction will 
achieve more fully than heretofore many 
of its fine objectives. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Report on Schoolhouse Con: 
sruction During the Past 
Biennium 


By J. W. BROOKER 


Director School 
Buildings and Grounds 


_— BIENNIUM which 
ended June 30, 1937, probably witnessed 
the greatest amount of schoolhouse con- 
struction that has taken place in any two- 
yeat period in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘The total cost of new con- 
struction and improvements made to ex- 
isting buildings amounted to approximate- 
ly $12,000,000. This huge school build- 
ing program was not confined to any par- 
ticular type of district or to any particular 
size of school plant. It ranged from the 
construction of small one-teacher schools 
in remote rural sections of the State to 
the construction of large city school proj- 
ects, or consolidated rural projects hous- 
ing as many as forty teachers and costing 
more than one-third of a million dollars. 

This huge building program was due, 
of course, to the splendid co-operation of 
the Public Works and Works Progress 
Administration, which provided large 
grants of money for needed schoolhouse 
construction and to the stimulation af- 
forded by these agencies. Of the total 
cost of new school buildings in the bien- 
hum approximately $6,000,000 was fur- 
nished by the local school districts and the 
temainder was provided by the Federal 
Government. The local district’s share 


of the cost was provided through the is- 
suance of general obligation bonds, spec- 
ial revenue bonds, holding company 
bonds, or by direct budgetary appropria- 
tion. Despite this huge investment of 
the State and Federal Government in 
public schoolhouse construction, the need 
is still very great. Many school children 
of the State are housed in buildings that 
are unsafe, unsanitary, antiquated, and en- 
tirely unsuitable for school purposes. 
Greatly overcrowded conditions prevail in 
other schools of the State. Careful study 
indicates that new school buildings total- 
ing approximately $20,000,000 in cost 
are still urgently needed. 

The State has wisely strengthened its 
attendance laws in recent years so that 
now all children between the ages of 
seven and sixteen are required to attend 
school. This is entirely proper, but at 
the same time, it becomes mandatory on 
the State to see that the school children 
are surrounded by sanitary and healthful 
conditions and that their workshop, the 
school building, provides inspiration and 
love for their work. It is nothing short of 
criminal for the State to require children 
to attend school and then to subject them 
to conditions in the classroom which may 
leave them physically handicapped for 
life. This fact is being recognized by 
school officials and by the school-minded 
public, and programs are being developed 
in all sections of the State to provide 
safer and more serviceable facilities for 
all the school children. 


The Public Works program is now re- 
stricted to pending applications and no 
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wdditional applications may be filed. The 
Works Progress Administration is still 
receiving applications and a few new ap- 
plications are being approved from time 
to time. The future of both of these 
organizations, in so far as schoolhouse 
construction is concerned, is uncertain. 
School administrators, however, should 
carefully study their schoolhousing needs 
and should have these needs translated 
into definite building plans, in order that 
they may be in a position to take advan- 
tage of any possible future Federal aid. 
The development of plans and specifi- 
cations for needed projects will do much 
to stimulate the public to proceed with 
the construction of needed school build- 
ings. 

The splendid school building program 
upon which school districts have been en- 
gaged in recent years has been a source 
of much gratification to those who have 
the best interests of the school children 
of the State at heart. Recent school build- 
ings in general meet all of the standards 
or criteria by which a good school building 
is judged, namely, those of safety, physi- 
cal comfort and welfare, educational eff- 
ciency and architectural beauty. It is to 
be hoped that every school child in the 
State will soon have access to school 
buildings that will meet each of these de- 
sirable and necessary standards. 


St DEPARTMENT of 
Secondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association is sponsor- 
ing a nation-wide project for improving 
educational planning through organized 


discussion. The machinery has been set 


up at headquarters of the National Educa-’ 


tion Association in Washington, D. C. 
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Dr. Walter E. Myer is director of the 
project. A co-ordinator has been 
pointed for each state. Regional dire. 
tors have been appointed by the state 
co-ordinators, local or county groups will 
be organized, thus completing an organ. 
ization covering the nation. 


The purpose of the project is to get all 
organized groups interested in secondary 
education and all newly established 
groups in every community of the nation 
to study the functions and issues as well 
as all other vital problems of secondary 
education. Eleven regional directors have 
been selected for Kentucky. They will 
urge high school principals to organize 
their faculties into discussion groups, en- 
courage parent-teacher associations and 
lay-groups to study problems pertaining to 
secondary education in Kentucky and the 
nation. Such organizations as the Buffalo 
Club of Covington, the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, and the 
eleven district associations are urged to 
promote the discussion project in their 
future programs. It is recommended that 
this work be co-ordinated with that of the 
Centennial Committee in celebrating “A 
Century of Progress,” in public education 
in the State. 


Free materials for discussion groups 
may be obtained from the national office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Outlines, the work done in 
other states, such reports as “Issues of 
Secondary Education,” “Functions of 
Secondary Education,’ “Talking It 
Through, a Manual for Discussion 
Groups,” and other material are available 
to any teacher or administrator interested 
in the establishment of a discussion group 
in his community. 

A. B. CRAWFORD, 
State Co-ordinator. 
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Superintendents 


seeesnesescceseeceuie H. A. Cocanougher 
E. W. Richmond 
...Charles S. Brown 
eee N. O. Kimbler 
Nell Guy McNamara 
W. R. Carson, Jr. 
E. B: Cox 

James W. McMahan 


Counties 


BOYLE 
DAVIESS 





HENDERSON ... 
MONTGOMERY 

OHIO 
TAYLOR 








Independent 
Districts Superintendents 
Clarence T. Sharpton 


BUFFALO Cecil A. Thompson 





February Honor Roll 


VN. E€. A. Bonor Roll 


Emmet Field School, Louisville 


Independent 
Districts 
CARROLLTON 
FERGUSON 
Cuas. D. Jacos SCHOOL, 

LOUISVILLE 
JUNCTION CiTy 
KUTTAWA 
LIVERMORE 
LUDLOW 


Superintendents 


Theo. A. Sanford 
M. F. Hawkins 





Jewel Drewry 
Earl Cocanougher 
B. G. Moore 
Leonard C. Taylor 
J. S. Brown 
PARKSVILLE Harlan Kriener 
PERRYVILLE Jack Thompson 
SHARPSBURG. —.......-<.<.... J. B. Cunningham 
STEARNS l C. W. Hume 




















University of Louisville 
Findings 


on University of 
Louisville has undertaken to discover 
what becomes of local high school stu- 
dents. Their findings of the 1937 high 
school graduates show that 20 per cent 
attend the university, 24 per cent are em- 
ployed, 10 per cent are unemployed or at 
home, 6 per cent are in business schools, 
3} per cent are married, 2 per cent are in 
Army, Navy, or training schools or travel- 
ing, and 35 per cent are unknown but 
some of these went to some out-of-town 
college. Anyone who has endeavored to 


| make such studies knows the difficulties 


involved once a group is scattered and out 
of school. After explaining the problem 


to their 1937 freshmen, these freshmen 
were asked to list the names of five of 
their classmates of last year and tell what 
they were doing now and why they had 
not come on to college if they knew. 
Without duplications, definite statements 
were made of the occupations of 316 June 
graduates who did not go on to college. 
Of these 63 were clerks in department, 
drug, and grocery stores, 50 were of fice 
workers or stenographers, 39 were in busi- 
ness school, 38 were staying home, 31 
were unemployed, 22 were married, 14 
were farming, 14 were factory and labor 
hands, 8 filling station attendants, 6 nurse 
training, 5 Army and Navy, 5 theater ush- 
ers, 3 waitresses, 3 traveling, 15 miscel- 
laneous. These jobs represent half of the 
high school graduates. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EARTH-LORE: Geology Without Jargon— 
By S. J. SHAND. Published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Price, $1.25. Pages, 144. 


Earth-Lore is “recommended to high school 
students, college freshmen, and adults who 
enjoy scientific reading.” Anyone with a desire 
for seeing things to scale, both chronologically 
and geographically, will find this interesting 
story of the earth a simple route to a compre- 
hensive grasp of geology. 

The author discusses the age of the earth, 
the surface of the earth, what lies beneath the 
surface, the floor of the sea, the problems of 
the mountains without “long-tail’d words in 
-osity and -ation.” Many illustrations and 
analogies (to say nothing of graphs, charts, 
photographs, and maps) help to make clear 
the facts and theories of the scientists. 

Professor Shand’s style is that of a man who 
knows his subject so well that he need no 
longer make it difficult or dull. Indeed, 
“Earth-lore,” while remaining scientifically 
sound, is as easy and entertaining to read as 
a novel. 


GAMES (revised and enlarged) —By JEssIE 
H. BANcROFT. Published by the Macmillan 
Company. Price, $3.00. Pages, 685. 


This is an encyclopedia of recreational and 
sport activity ranging from Blind Man’s Buff 
to track relay races. There are games for 
country clubs and settlement houses, for play- 
grounds and athletic fields, for the seashore and 
for the mountains. There are rules for all the 
kinds of ball games you know and some you 
don’t know. There are quiet games and 
strenuous games, games for one or two people 
and games for large numbers. In short, all the 
old standbys are included, together with much 
that is new and novel. 

The author has selected only modes of rec- 
reation that have fixed rules and strong playing 
values. The various games are described with 
methods for playing them. The more com- 
plicated games are illustrated with charts, and 
full music is given for all singing games. 


Besides the general index, the games are, 


made readily accessible by an alphabetical ar- 
rangement under such classifications as “Stunts 
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and Contests,” “Organized Athletics,” ‘Beanbag 
Games.” Mr. Bancroft has also added from 
his long experience many helpful suggestions 
for teachers and leaders of organized play. 
GAMES is a book that should be constantly 
useful in the home and in the school. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark. 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012, 
AMERICAN BooK CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, W. Va. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Msrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Scott, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

THE JOHN C. WiInsTON ComPpANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Wortp Book ENcycLopepIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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High School Journalism 


By Way of the School Paper 


. en HIGH SCHOOL 


newspaper renders a vital service to the 
school of which it is a part. It justifies 
its existence not only as an instrument of 
instruction, but also as an agency of 
school publicity. 

Perhaps nowhere in a secondary school 
curriculum can a more extensive field of 
instruction be found than in journalism. 
Through journalistic activity the student 
requires a critical attitude toward news. 
He learns to judge publications, and 
evaluate the contents of newspapers. It 
is through reporting for his school paper 
that he acquires habits of clear, concise, 
written expression; skill in collecting, 
condensing, and organizing material from 
vatied sources of information. Active 
journalistic work endows the student 
with poise, tact, and self-confidence in 
business and social relations. It opens 
to him the field of creative and functional 
writing and, lastly, the newspaper serves 
as a course of apprenticeship for a few 
who later enter into newspaper work as a 
life occupation. 

It is through actual newspaper expe- 
tience that a student learns the manner in 
which news is collected, constructed, and 
disseminated. ‘Through this knowledge 
he is more capable of reading discrimi- 
natingly the dailies and periodicals, a skill 
which he can acquire in no other high 
school course, not even in social studies 
or English. 

One of the objectives of most secondary 
English courses is to teach habits of clear, 


By GEORGE TERRELL 


Student, Danville High School 
Danville, Ky. 


concise, written expression. This objec- 
tive is recognized fully in the course of 
publishing a paper. News-writing is 
functional and, therefore, appealing. Be- 
cause what they write will probably ap- 
pear in print, they have a great incentive 
to write clearly, concisely, and well. In 
no other written work is a student so 
motivated. 

Again in journalism a student learns to 
collect data from sources other than the 
library. He is confronted with the prob- 
lem of weighing information, deciding 
what is important, what is not, and then 
of boiling it down into an accurate and 
interesting story. The contacting of 
people for facts, interviewing celebrities, 
assimilating such information into articles 
give the student poise, tact, and self- 
confidence. Especially are these charac- 
teristics acquired by those students who 
work on the business end of the staff. I 
know of no better training in social re- 
lations and business integrity than is re- 
ceived by the advertising staff of a school 
paper. 

In no other school activity does a stu- 
dent have the opportunity and encour- 
agement to develop his interest in creative 
and functional composition. A few high 
school journalists ultimately choose news- 
paper work as a profession. For these 
few the school paper offers a field for 
creative ability and its development and 
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makes the way of future professional 
training easier. 

In the above paragraphs the school 
newspaper has been considered in the 
light of the service rendered to the stu- 
dents participating. Now let us view the 
school publication as an instrument of 
school publicity. 


The average school paper enters every 
home which has a child in school. The 
parents of any student are naturally in- 
terested in any institution of which their 
child is a part and for this reason most 
parents read the school publication. If 
the paper is a worthy publication, it will 
keep the parents informed of the school’s 
activities and progress, a service which is 
vital to the success of any school system. 

The school newspaper depends for its 
financial support upon the merchants of 
the town in which the school exists. The 
act of contributing advertising to the 
paper gives these merchants an interest 
not only in the paper, but in the entire 
school. 

And, lastly, through the exchange of 
the paper with other school papers over 
the United States, the particular school 
receives wider recognition from students, 
teachers, and administrators of other 
systems. 


For these reasons I know of no high 
school subjects or activity that will give 
the student such valuable instruction and 
at the same time render such a vital 
service to the school as does the course of 
journalism in which the publishing of the 
school paper is a part. 








Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
MENTOR, KY. 


Offers opportunities for advancement to teachers holding 


College Degrees. Enroll now for early spring placement. 
Commercial and music teachers particularly in demand. 
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Danville High School Makes 
Special Test of Educational 
Films 


By W. T. GRIFFIN 


Instructor in Social Sciences, 
Danville High School. 


(Paul B. Boyd, Principal) 


a DANVILLE High 
School is making use, this year, of a new 
type of visual aid in education, namely the 
motion picture film. 

To be sure, this undertaking is yet in 
its infancy. We have scarcely had time 
for anything like a scientific evaluation 
of its use. However, we are attempting 
to introduce silent films into our program 
rather as a supplement to classroom in- 
struction than as a substitute for teaching. 


The motion picture machine was pur- 
chased several months ago with a view of 
showing films in connection with class- 
room instruction. Since then the history, 
science, English, and various other depatt- 
ments have demonstrated the possibilities 
of the use of motion pictures in supple- 
menting learning in these departments. 


This year, through the co-operation of 
the department of University Extension 
of the University of Kentucky, our Amer- 
ican History department is conducting an 
experiment in an attempt to evaluate vis- 
ual aid to classroom instruction by the use 
of the chronicles of American Photoplay. 


The experiment with the chronicles is 
at the half-way mark; only a portion of 
the data has been computed; therefore we 
hesitate to make any conclusive remarks 
regarding the advantages of the use of 
motion pictures in the teaching of Amer- 
ican History. But we might say that in 


. the light of already computed data we feel 


reasonably safe in predicting that motion 
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pictures have a tendency to stimulate in- 
terest and whet the appetites for further 
reading. 

A complete report on the year’s work 
will be filed with the University in June 
of this year and may be of interest to 
other Social Science teachers of Kentucky. 


Federal Responsibility 
For Education 


(Continued from page 34) 


rates, its devices for avoiding taxation, and 
its undue influence in state legislatures, 
makes adequate taxation more and more 
difficult for the state. 

Unequal state rates create unfair con- 
ditions of competition; rates should be 
reasonably uniform. These conditions 
make it desirable that the Federal Gov- 
erment become the chief tax-collecting 
agency for the states. Whether these 
statements are agreed to or not, the Fed- 
eral Government is rapidly taking over 
many major sources of taxation. Unless, 
therefore, it allocates funds back to the 
states for schools, the schools will never 
benefit from these funds, and the edu- 
cational problems of the states and com- 
munities will become more aggravated as 
time goes on. 


FEDERAL AID WITHOUT © 
FEDERAL CONTROL 


Thus state action cannot be expected to 
remove unreasonable inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities. The only feasible 
method is for the Federal Government to 
make substantial contributions to the 
states to be used by them in the support 
of public schools. 

The principal problem, then, is to de- 
termine the basis on which the Federal 
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>. -~ LITTLE 
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The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“happy-go-lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about ‘‘rainy 
days.” But most teachers are not that fortunate. They 
have to be SURE of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 

Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 Teachers Every Year 

Each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of 
your occupation increases the health hazard. Why not be 
safe—why not get under the T.C.U. Umbrella? Write 
today to know what the T.C.U. will dofor you. No agent 


will call. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters {7.1.0 slit, 


ewe a Free Information Coupon pms com = 








Te the T.C.U., 962 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a white teacher interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet | 
of testirmnonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
wO AGENT WILL CALL 





Government should participate in the sup- 
port of education. 

It is the prevailing thought in America 
that large central control of schools is not 
in keeping with democratic institutions. 
Except for higher and vocational edu- 
cation, Federal financial assistance has 
been denied because of this fear of Fed- 
eral control. 


The issue is: Can and will Federal 
financial assistance be granted without 
Federal control? The American people, 
through their representatives in Congress, 
can have whichever policy they want. 
Federal grants should become state funds, 
subject only to state law for their ap- 
portionment to school districts and school 
enterprises. 


The Federal grants should be made to 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain’ climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com- 
plete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. U) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 

Summer Recreation Bulletin 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-—— 
Graduate Schoo! Bulletin—— 





Name 


Street and No 





City and State 
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the states on the basis of objective 
methods set up in the law. They should 
not be made subject to the discretion of 
any official or board. Government, ¢. 
pecially the allocation of large sums of 
money to the states, should not be by 
administrative fiat. Such government js 
not compatible with American democracy 
and is unnecessary under our system of 
chosen representatives of the people who 
can make adjustments in the law as 
needed. 


Welcome 


Axx YOU GOING to the 
Atlantic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators? 
The National Education Association te- 
ports that there will be “something for 
everyone” at this meeting, to be held from 
February 26 to March 3 in the Atlantic 
City Auditorium. 


Many persons will pass through Wash- 
ington on their way to this convention. 
To these persons Commissioner Stude- 
baker and the staff extend an invitation to 
visit the Office of Education in the new 
Department of the Interior building. And 
while attending the N. E. A. Convention 
at Atlantic’ City, be sure to visit the Office 
of Education exhibit in the Auditorium 
Exhibit Hall. A warm welcome awaits 
you at Space B-25. 


CO escinie: is the only 
interest worthy the deep, controlling 
anxiety of the thoughtful man.—W endell 
Phillips. 
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The Administrators 
At Atlantic City 


(Continued from page 34) 


Lee of the National Occupational Con- 
ference will discuss the Occupational Ad- 
justment of Youth. 

The Administrators’ Yearbook on 
Youth Problems is the result of two years 
of work by a Commission of eleven out- 
standing educators of which Dr. Ober- 
holtzer is chairman. Chapters of the book 
deal with guidance and adjustment, the 
building of a modern life-centered curric- 
ulum, personal relationships among young 
people, youth organizations, and creative 
citizenship. ‘The book is intended as a 
guide to youth. 

The youth problem will be further 
stressed in a forum, over which John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, will preside. Members of the 
forum panel will include Assistant Super- 
intendent Richard D. Allen of Providence, 
Rhode Island; Professor Goodwin Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Superintendents Homer W. Ander- 
son, Omaha, and David E. Weglein, 
Baltimore; and Director Homer P. Rainey 
of the American Youth Commission. 

George F. Zook, President of the 
American Council on Education, has 
chosen Teacher Education for his conven- 
tion address, and Orville C. Pratt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, will talk on the welfare problems of 
teachers. 

Topics to be discussed at the afternoon 
group meetings include the education of 
exceptional children, the part of the 
teacher in school administration, school 
public relations, the government and the 
public schools, and the place of industrial 
arts in an integrated school program. 

A friendship dinner on Wednesday 
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To the Teacher 
planning to 
get a loan 











Before you borrow, Household Finance recommends 
that you give thought to these three important points: 

First—Borrow only when a loan will help you out of 
difficulties instead of getting you in deeper. 

Second—Consider carefully the reputation and char- 
acter of the company you borrow from. 

Third—Be sure that the rates and terms of your loan 
are as greatly to your advantage as possible. 

When a loan will definitely improve a teacher’s posi- 
tion, Household Finance lends up to $300 on a monthly 
repayment plan. To borrow you sign a simple note. No 
inquiries made of school executives or friends. The 
arrangements for your loan are promptly made in a 
private consultation room. The manager of the nearest 
Household branch will tell you all about this long 
established service. Or mail the coupon below for com- 
plete information. 


Getting more from their incomes 


Household Finance urges borrowers—and others—to 
ptactice budgeting and careful spending. Its practical 
publications on money management and better buyman- 
ship have shown thousands how to get more from their 
incomes. You may obtain copies of these helpful book- 
lets at your local Household branch. Or ask for infor- 
mation about the Household Finance Library of Con- 
sumer Education on the margin of the coupon below and 
mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor,Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 
_ 14th Floor Carew Tower. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION, Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 
CO ee ee 
Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Phone Main 1585 


Name 


Address 








State 





Amount of Salary $... 
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IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE... 
evening will accommodate two thousand 
NO SCHOOLROOM SLoucu diners in the auditorium ballroom. ide 
that evening an ice carnival with ex. 
WILL HANDICAP THEM! hibition skating by the world’s best atts 


of the crystal arena will precede an inyj. 
il - <a tation to conventioners to skate or dance 


A reception and tea for new members 
will be given at the Ambassador Hotel 
Monday afternoon. President Glenn, 
members of the Executive Committee, and 
past presidents will act as hosts. 

A convention specialty will revive Mc 
Guffey days when the Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principles devotes an 
evening to “Ye Olde Time School” with 
schoolmistress Mary E. Leeper, Executive 
Secretary of the Association for Child. 
hood Education, wielding the ferule, and 
Professor C. A. Fullerton of Iowa State 
College as music master. Professor 
Ernest Horn of the State University of 
Iowa will impersonate William H. Mc. 





Correct seating for young Americans 


encourages correct posture habits Guffey. Dr. Horn will conduct a class 


REMENDOUS improvements have been of twelve “scholars” who really did enter 
made in the actual school building. Yet the road to learning via the McGuffey 
much remains to be done in utilizing modern Readers. 


seating improvements. , , 

The child cannot benefit properly from ven- A group mecting will be held by the 
tilating systems, adequate light, physical Educational Policies Commission in con- 
training facilities if his seating arrangement junction with the Legislative Commission 
causes lung crowding, eyestrain and bad posture. of the N. E. A. on Sunday evening as the 

The American Seat- . + dae 
‘ convention opens. Invitations to this 
ing Company offers : : 
school seating built to session will be extended to the 2,200 con- 
the highest standard of sultants of the Educational Policies Com- 
structural quality, of mission and the 250 advisors of the Legis- 


posture and comfort, lative Commission. 
of health protection, : ‘ ;' 
sight conservation Philadelphia Elementary School Prin- 


and beauty .. . seating cipals will maintain a hospitality desk 

for every need and at at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel to ad- 

prey canelovel. vise convention guests who stop there for 

the purpose of visiting historic spots in 

and near the city. The American Asso- 

ciation of School Administrators will 

maintain information headquarters for 

New York City sightseeing at the Penn- 

America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating sylvania Hotel. Convention delegates 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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who pass through the nation’s capitol are 
invited to call at the headquarters offices 
of the National Education Association 
where staff members will endeavor to 
make their visit profitable and enjoyable. 


While the granting of railroad identi- 
fication certificates was abandoned when 
railroad rates were recently revised down- 
ward, reduced rates to Atlantic City are 
still available from points in the west and 
south. Local ticket agents will have this 
information. Boardwalk hotel rooms are 
available at Atlantic City with bath from 
$3, without bath from $2.50; avenue 
hotel rooms with bath from $2.50, with- 
out bath from $2. Write for reservations 
to the Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


W sou, then, do I call edu- 
cated? First, those who control circum- 
stances instead of being mastered by them, 
those who meet all occasions manfully 
and act in accordance with intelligent 
thinking, those who are honorable in all 
dealings, who treat good naturedly per- 
sons and things that are disagreeable, 
furthermore, those who hold their pleas- 
ures under control and are not overcome 
by misfortune, finally, those who are not 
spoiled by success. 

—ISOCRATES, 
4th Century B. C. 





EUROPE $298 


3 
4 to$785; 3d, Tourist, or Cabin Class. High- 
ly personalized all-expense trips to En- 
land, France, Italy, Salzburg, Vienna, 
4 Riviera, Alps, Germany, Holland. Send 
* for new Booklet P. 


IIETROPOLIT 


NT ST., BO 


TRAVEL 
SERVICE 





ENGLISH TEACHERS 


OF KENTUCKY 





The progressive 
SELF-HELP 
PLAN stresses 
GUIDANCE 


CHECK SHEETS 
FREE with all orders 
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THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 
Many in Kentucky 
FREE SAMPLE—No obligation 
SCHOOL NECESSITIES COMPANY 


BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
(A Suburb of Chicago) 














3% 


LYMAN-JOHNSON * 


Directed Language 
Practice 


These effective workbooks present 
a systematic developmental program 
of individual practice exercises in 
English, to improve language ability 
and foster desirable habits of ex- 
pression. Net price $0.18 each, trans- 
portation at expense of purchaser. 


LYMAN-JOHNSON: Daily-Life 
Language Series basally adopted 
for State of Kentucky in grades 
5 to 8. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, 


3 Columbus, Ohio 3 








February, Nineteen Thirty-eight 49 





The BROWN HOTEL 


One well-known guest 
writes: 


@@ Even including New 
York City, the Brown is 
in my opinion one of the 
three best hotels in Amer- 
jiea. --- Your food, your 
service, your physical 
plant itself --- all are a 
delight to me every time 
I reach Louisville. ee 
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HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 


LOUISVILLE, KEN TUCKY 


Recently Published Modern and Progressive 


BOBBS-MERRILL SCHOOL BOOKS 
THE CURRICULUM READERS 
For Intermediate Grades—Baker and Baker 


THE EARTH WE LIVE ON IV Net Price $0.66 
MAKING AMERICA V Net Price’ .69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS VI Net Price’ .72 
Being generally accepted over the country as the most distinctive and outstanding publication 
of this year for use in elementary schools. 

Establishes reading as reading in its rightful place in the curriculum in the all around development of the child. 

—s, classroom trial before publication in printed book form in public school systems in every section of the 
country. 

Content perfectly related to all material to be read in school and out of school—Social Studies—history, geography, 
citizenship, travel, resources, industries, etc.; Character Development and Citizenship; Health; Recreation— 
sports, classical and modern literature, pure fun and humor, use and enjoyment of leisure time, etc.; Natural 
Science; Physical Science; Art—painting, sculpturing, music, etc.; Language Arts and Mathematical Skills—in 
exercises, activities, manuals; etc. 

Sections presented with factual introductions, and with body proper in vitally interesting, thrilling stories. 

All material presented with undoubted literary excellence. 

Curriculum vocabulary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom trials and on the best available standards for vocabulary, constructions, 
sentences, etc. 

Study exercises and activity program—for optional use. Manuals and activity work books—for optional use. 

Presented sincerely and confidently as the most attractive mechanically made readers available today for intermediate 
grades—with four-color process illustrations through IV, four-color and three-color process illustrations through 
V and VI; with three-color covers for interest and visual instruction; with highest standards for type page, 
margins, paper, cloth, printing, binding, etc. 

Please write to us concerning your interest in elementary school readers 











| Bobbs-Merrill’s 100th Year of Publishing Service, 1838-1938 | 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY 
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WESTERN KENTUCKY 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


WESTERN’S FIFTH ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL 
' SENIOR DAY WILL TAKE PLACE APRIL 8. he Fi 
The Mid-Term BEGIN PLANNING NOW FOR A DELIGHTFUL ‘Vee Sieet 
Of Nine Weeks TRIP, AN ENJOYABLE PICNIC, AND A GREAT . 

Will Open EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. Will Open 


APRIL 4 Further information sent upon request. JUNE 13 


— Address 


WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, Kentucky 











Summer Term 


























NeW STATE OF KENTUCKY 
Kilposten STAMP SERIES 
and POSTER STAMP ALBUM 


“FS tenetifelly colored poster stamps of Kew 
turty'e "0 femons plecce and bisterte opete for 
BSc, with big (ree “Kentechy the Beautiful” 
Poster Stamp Album, spece for many addy 
teas! poster stamps, complete information 
bow to build © posire samp collection, aamee 
of afl important ecw teonce and where to get 


\\ 
THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, 


220-230 S. FIRST st ‘Loursvitue KY 


Eves and milk 


help build Even with plenty of eggs and 


, r milk, which rate as tooth foods— 
Good Teeth j 
: the daily healthy enjoyment of 


C h ° Chewing Gum benefits teeth. It 
Cc W 1 nN + assures less deficiency in chewing 
exercise — cleanses teeth — and 
G u m stimulates circulation in neglected 
gums. 4 Helps toward Good em 
Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) be —_ 
and helps Your Dentist (3) Clean 
Teeth (4) Tooth-Exercise. 
protect them Begin padeprngiii your 
teeth these Chewing 


exercises t hem 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH—BASIS OF OUR : 
STATEMENTS. NATIOMAL ASSOCIATION Gum benefits. 


OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK, 








Albert Chidester, 
College Box 4335, 
Berea, Ky. 
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University of Kentucky 
1938 SUMMER SESSION 


First Term: June 13 to July 16 
Second Term: July 18 to August 20 








A varied program of 675 courses for graduates and undergraduates has been 
arranged. Many recreational activities will be available to all students at no 
extra cost. 


Three full summer sessions are equivalent to one year’s residence for either 
graduate or undergraduate degrees. 


Among the visiting instructors will be: Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University; 
Emmett A. Betts, Pennsylvania State College; Marion Monroe, Pittsburgh City 
Schools; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College; O. C. Steine, Washington, D. C.; Harry S. Mustard, New 
York University ; Lowell J. Reed, The Johns Hopkins University; A. L. Rhoton, 
Pennsylvania State College; John Crowe Ransom, Kenyon College and Willem 
van de Wall, Carnegie Foundation. 


Opportunities for practice teaching are available in both the University 
Elementary and High School. 





Facts About the 1937 Summer Session 


19 per cent increase in total enrollment. 

1100 different graduate students. 

Students enrolled from every county in the state, except one. 
More than 100 persons working on the Ph.D. degree. 











For Further Information Address 


The Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington babe Kentucky 














